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First the Printed Page _ 


From the Chairman’s Address, General Conference 


CURTIS W. REESE 


AM of the opinion that for perhaps the next quarter of a century Unitarian 

missionary activities should be directed along three definite lines. The first 

is the printed page. And since the best missionary work begins at home, I 
should suggest that concerted effort be made to put THE CurIsTIAN! REGISTER 
in every Unitarian household. ‘There is no use to talk about an advance on the 
part of people who do not know of the affairs, the hopes, and the dreams of the 
movement of which they are a part. A prime requisite of the growth of a move- 
ment is an informed constituency. A Unitarian household should regard the 
denominational organ as belonging in the list, of household necessities. Any 
person who stands in the way of the increased circulation of the denominational 
paper because he disagrees with an occasional contributed article or editorial is 
not yet acquainted with the Unitarian doctrine of the free mind. 


Having informed ourselves, we should then flood the cities, villages, and 

rural districts with enlightening modern religious literature. Why is it that 

_ Russellism, as it is popularly called, is known to every crossroad in America? 

Chiefly, I think, because the country newspapers have carried the heretical 

-preachment of Pastor Russell to every crossroad. In comparison, how much 

should we do with the scholarship of the world at our disposal, with numerous 
writers available, and with adequate resources! 


~The movement that does not try to reach the mind of Main Street and of the 
plains of Western Kansas has no future. The populace must be helped to outgrow 
its dogmas, and in performing this task we must have no thought of denominational 
returns in the way of churches established and adherents counted. If the bread 
‘thus cast upon the waters never returns to us, its outward flow will still be sufficient 


justification. 
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The Christian Register 


Teaching Ethics Apart from Religion 


How the Detroit public schools are coping with 
the problem of “loosening loyalties” 


L. R. BABCOCK 


Assistant Secretary, Pathfinders of America 


O-DAY no subject is occupying the 

minds of leading educators more than 
the subject of moral training in our 
schools. Fifty years ago it was not 
dreamed of; even at the beginning of this 
century only a few men were far-visioned 
enough to see the need for character in- 
struction. But right after -the World 
War, writers, ministers, and educators 
awoke to the fact that something was 
amiss. Home ties were loosening; the 
church was losing ground; crime in- 
ereased. It was evident something was 
happening. And like a snowball rolling 
down hill, it has gathered both speed and 
bulk ever since. 

The American people now dig down into 
their pockets for $30,000,000 every day, 
365 days a year, to appease the God of 
Crime. Divorces increase, while mar- 
riages decrease. Prisons become so 
crowded that riots ensue; while ministers 
preach to empty pews. But probably the 
most alarming symptom of all is the 
astounding increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. To-day sixty-five per cent. of the 
inmates of our prisons are under twenty- 
one years of age! Whither America? 

A study of the causes of these ‘‘loosen- 
ing loyalties” always brings one back to 
the home. With the transition from the 
farm to the city, the employment of 
women outside the home, and the new- 
found freedom of youth, has come a 
gradual loosening of home ties. Deplor- 
able, perhaps, but quite beyond our power 
to change. 


+ 


To-day the far-seeing American educa- 
tor, if he is wise, is not so much alarmed 
over this fact as he is concerned with the 
remedy. What agency will replace, or, 
shall we say, “supplement”, the home as a 
moral instructor? Who will set up the 
new guideposts of conduct along the road 
that so many boys and girls now travel 
alone? What part will the church play 
in this program? 

Can ethics be 
religion? 

First, we must have some definitions. 
By religion we mean the teachings of the 
orthodox Christian Church. Ethics is any 
code of conduct which strives for an ideal 
of duty. It is the science of proper 
behavior. 

The question is, can this proper behavior 
be faught without reference to Christian 
doctrine? Can you teach a child what to 
do and what not to do without mention- 
ing the “Thou Shalt Nots” of the Ten 
Commandments? Can you outline and 
idealize “the good life” without reference 
to the life of Christ? 

I believe it can be done, because it is 
being done in Detroit at the present time. 


taught apart from 


The Pathfinders of America, functioning 
in the Detroit public schools as an aux- 
iliary agency, have a staff of specially 
trained men and women who deyote their 
whole time to a program of direct moral 
training. The work begins in the fourth 
grade, and continues through high school. 
It is not compulsory in any school; the 
pupils who have had it in other schools 
want it; the teachers and principals re- 
quest it. They find that scholarship and 
deportment improve to the point where, 
as one principal put it, “If necessary, I 
would drop any single subject from our 
curriculum, to make room for it.” 
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The fourth and fifth grade courses take 


up such simple virtues as ‘Courtesy’, 
“Honesty”, “Thoroughness”, “Hndeavor”, 
ete. Then, in later years, as the child 


experiences more complex human rela- 
tions, he considers “Cause and Effect’, 
“Our Value in Society’, “The Price Tags 
of Life’, ete. These virtues and human 
relations are taught and discussed with- 
out reference to the Bible, or any reli- 
gious doctrine, Christian or otherwise. 
In a city like Detroit, where you must 
appeal to a dozen different nationalities 
and creeds, it would not only be unconsti- 
tutional, but fatal to such a program, to 
expound a system of ethics based on any 
particular religious doctrine. These chil- 
dren, and their parents (who are reached 
through the children by the lesson sheets 
taken home) “have definite religious preju- 
dices. Instead of trying to oppose or re- 
shape them, we disregard them entirely. 
We hold that their particular mode of 
worship is their personal privilege. We 
never even inquire what it is. We pro- 
ceed on the theory that underneath the 
shifting sands of doctrinal religion is the 
firm stratum of a religion of conduct. 
And the surprising thing is, it works. 
Surprising, at least, to those who have 
always considered the church the fount of 
instruction in conduct. In eight years of 
experiment and study of results obtained, 
we have evolved a religion of conduct that 
is simple, basic, and universal. It con- 
tains the underlying truths of Christ’s 
teachings, plus the findings of modern 
science. In it the most wholesome of our 
Christian ethics are interpreted in the 
light of modern psychology. Among the 
Detroit business men, teachers, principals, 
and parents, whom we count as our 
stanchest supporters, are Atheists, Catho- 
lies, Protestants, and Jews. 

“But”, we are often asked, “whom do 
you quote? What is the source of your 
ideals? Who is your inspiration? What 
your goal?” 

In all the major religions, there are 
certain fundamental truths. For instance, 
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the axiom of cause and effect—that like 
begets like. In our Christian Bible this 


truth is written: “As ye sow, so shall ye 


also reap.” Must this truth be presented 
as the parable of the “sower who went 
out to sow”, in the exact words of Christ? 
Has the Christian church a copyright on 
this beautiful illustration of a natural 
law? In this, as in so many other of 
Christ’s teachings, illustrations are abun- 
dant in nature and human experience— 
even the experience of a nine-year-old. 
We tell the child: “You couldn’t plant a 
thistle and grow a rose, could you? When 
you plant a thistle, you grow a thistle. 
When you think a crooked thought, you 
do crooked things. When you think kind 
thoughts, they grow into kind deeds.” 

Again, is “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” any stronger as a Christian com- 
mandment than as a carefully reasoned 
goal of conduct? Does the Golden Rule 
lose its luster when we explain to a child 
why it pays to treat others as you would 
like them to treat you? And when we 
wish to extol a virtue, as courage, or 
loyalty, must we go to the Old Testament 
for them? 

The classes are conducted more as dis- 
cussion groups than lectures. Through 
simple explanation, and the use of timely 
anecdotes and examples, the lesson is 
brought down to the pupil’s level of ex- 
perience. Those boys and girls are en- 
couraged to take part, and reason from 
their own experiences. We exact no 
loyalties, unless it is loyalty to them- 
selves. We quote from no authority, -ex- 
cept Nature herself, and then only in 
terms these boys and girls can easily com- 
prehend? ‘Why be honest?” Is it enough 
that someone said “Honesty is the best 
policy”? Not at all. Honesty is not a 
policy, to be made at choice, but an in-' 
violate principle of life. We proceed to 
prove why it is—and to prove it in terms 
of their own experience.” 
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We have found that if one will change 
his life for the better through reason, he 
is a stronger and more stable member of 
society than if he change his life through 
fear or emotion. It is fine for the child 
to live ethically because of a devotion to 
his parents, his teacher, or his church. 
But when he or she goes away to college 
or boarding school, what then? Instead 
of loyalty to external objects, we teach 
him to heed a trained conscience—to -be 
true to himself. And if he has carefully 
thought out his responsibility to himself, 
and his relationship to society, he is not 
apt to go wrong in any situation. Instead 
of preparing the path for the child, we 
prepare the child for the path. 

If we will only be honest with our- 
selves and discard some of the notions of 
yesteryear, what a wonderful vision is 
open for us and our children! It is a 
vision of a warless, crimeless age, when 
all men will be brothers through the ex- 
ercise of their own intelligence. It will 
be brought about when the men who have 
conquered the forces of nature turn their 
minds and their hearts to conquering the 
fears and controlling the passions of man. 
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Our Corporate Life Moves to New Goals 


Address of Chairman Curtis W. Reese at General Conference in 
Chicago sees clearly to far, world horizons, and names three 
great achievements that can be made without fail 


' Dr. Curtis W. 


subj ect, 


for the General Conference but he laid 


upon which liberal religion must build for the future, if that 
future is to be the greater one which he believes to be possible. 
He would have the world realize that Unitarianism is a 


E STAND TO-DAY better equipped 
for a forward movement than ever 
before’, asserted Dr. Reese, after refer- 
ring to the program of expansion and de- 
velopment which the denomination’s cen- 


‘tral organizations have carried out since 


the World War. 

“Having overcome the old emphasis 
upon sectional and provincial matters, we 
should now lift our eyes to the hills of the 


‘world and become conscious of a world 


mission. Our work, far from being over, 
was never needed more than to-day both 
in America and throughout the world. It 
is high time that we should become con- 
scious of Unitarianism as a necessity in 
the religious life of mankind. 

“We need to feel both the urge of an- 
tiquity and the pull of modernity. The 
most radical spiritual mutation has_ its 
heritage and is affected by its contempo- 
rary world. The roots of Unitarianis1 
go back beyond Christianity to all the 
great religions as well as to many medi- 
eval and modern sects, to various secular 
struggles for freedom, and to the very be- 
ginnings of personal religious experience. 


wo 


“When the Unitarian refuses to be classed 
as belonging to a mere sect of Christen- 
dom, he is not severing Unitarianism from 
history, as is sometimes charged by pa- 
rochial minds, but is recognizing its con- 
nection with the total, not its partial his- 
tory. Whatever glory has belonged to re- 
ligion anywhere, we claim in our line of 
descent; and whatever errors of religion 
exist anywhere, it is our duty to help ¥ 


~ correct. 


“Not until the year 325 ap. did the 
official Christian world abandon the Uni- 


_tarian principle of individual freedom in 


religion. True, there were examples of 
intolerance, but by and large the early 
Church was free and undogmatic.” Dr. 
Reese gave examples of many groups 
which refused, as he said, to be officially 
corralled by the increasing centralization 
of authority. He named the Ebonites; the 


Reese, chairman of the biennial General 
Conference of the American Unitarian Association which closed 
its sessions this morning in Chicago, presented the chairman’s 
message at the first session, Tuesday afternoon. 
“The State of Our Organized Church Life and the 
Outlook for Our Cause”, Dr. Reese gave not only the keynote 


Under the 


indigenous. 
a sound foundation 


Monarchians; the Arians, who nearly 
rended the early Church by their insist- 
ence on holding beliefs that resemble Uni- 
tarianism; the Anabaptists, who were 
essentially Unitarian in their views of 
God. He referred to Servetus, Socinus, 
John Huss, and Francis David, and to the 
adoption of the name ‘‘Unitarian” in Tran- 
sylvania in 1638. In carrying out his 
purpose of suggesting a Unitarian world 
background, Dr. Reese explained that the 
British Unitarian movement was born of 
the struggle between the Catholics and 
the Established Church, the Hstablished 
Church and the Dissenters, and among the 
Dissenters themselves. These ecclesias- 
tical wars had to do primarily with the 
forms of religion and not its substance, 
he said. In India for a hundred years 
the Brahmo Samaj has proclaimed Uni- 
tarian doctrine. 

“In America you remember the real 
awakening that followed the _ so-called 
‘Great Awakening’ of Jonathan Edwards 
and Whitfield’, he said, “‘the early or- 
thodox attacks on the liberality of Harvard 
and Yale, the revision of the King’s 
Chapel prayer book, the famous Balti- 
more sermon of Channing, HEmerson’s 
‘Divinity School Address’, Parker’s Per- 
manent and Transient in Christianity’, the 
Western issue, and the multiple character 
of the American Unitarianism in gen- 
eral—due to constant infusion of diverse 
theological elements from all the chief 
ethical and religious movements of man- 
kind. While there was some connection 
between these Unitarian movements in the 

various countries, they were largely in- 
digenous and knew very little of their 
kindred in other lands. Unitarianism or 
its equivalent seems to be a faith native 
to thoughtful people everywhere who seri- 
ously contemplate the meaning of life. 

“After due allowance has been made for 
the good work that has been done by in- 
dividual Unitarians, individual Unitarian 
churches, and our general organizations, 
it must still be said that, as a movement, 
and in proportion to what we could do, 


necessity in the religious life of mankind. He traces the Uni- 
tarian principle back into the earliest of religious experience, 
antedating Christianity by centuries. 
Carian experience is native to people everywhere and that 
liberal groups which have grown up the world over were largely 
He shows that the two things for which the Uni- 
tarian Church has always stood are spiritual liberty and social 
progress, and finally he points out in definite terms what he 
believes should be the direction of the church’s missionary 
activities for the coming quarter of a century. 


He shows that the Uni- 


we are far short of being as large or as 
strong as we should be. The Disciples 
Church, which came into being almost 
simultaneously with the American Unita- 
rian movement, has twenty-five times our 
number of churches and twenty times our 
number of members. 

“Individually, Unitarians are generally 
imaginative, venturesome, and creative; 
but corporately we are singularly lacking in 
these estimable qualities. Individual offi- 
cials have had policies and have presented 
them with vigor and wisdom; but cor- 
porately we have not kept abreast of our 
opportunities. We have had no corporate 
policy of ways or means to develop new 
parishes at new points or in new countries. 
Policies of general importance are too 
often determined by chance and .without 
sufficient thought and discussion. 


wa 

“T am far from believing that our 
present lack of numbers is entirely or even 
primarily due to interior causes. It is 
well that we should be severe on ourselves, 
but it is also necessary that we should 
be sufficiently objective-minded to recog- 
nize that there are exterior causes which 
cannot be ignored. For example, the idea 
of supernatural intervention still holds 
sway in the minds of the vast majority 
of the people. We often forget how widely 
this old idea is held. Folks who believe 
in a hierarchy of Gods whose ministering 
angels look after the affairs of men cannot 
aecept the Unitarian teaching of self- 
reliance. Many people cling to the old 
dogma when all the values those dogmas 
ever contained are gone. Not so with 
Unitarians. 

“Then emotional extravagance, rather 
than the same direction of the will, still 
appeals to the vast majority of the people. 
With most people, emotion, which is 
capable of becoming a splendid helper, is 
spoiled by becoming a poor director. Uni- 
tarians emphasize the sane direction of 
the will toward noble ends. 

“Tntellectual lethargy still characterizes 
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the majority of people. But Unitarianism 
requires intellectual activity. Thinking is 
hard work, and most people do not like 
hard work. We need not resent the oft- 
repeated charge that Unitarianism is too 
Intelicv.ual. Let us rather see to it that 
We Jusivuy the charge. Thus you see there 
are thlugs so fundamentally wrong in the 
thinking of the majority of the people 
that they cannot come to us until their 
thinking is radically changed. And I 
doubt it their thinking can be changed by 
arguments or by refutation. People 
change their thinking not because it is re- 
futed, but because they have outgrown it.” 


wo 


Dr. Reese believes that Unitarians can 
best serve mankind and make their best 
contribution to the life of the world by 
adhering to two primary matters: by at- 
tending to their major concerns of stand- 
ing for spiritual liberty and social prog- 
ress, and by concentrating both energies 
and resources on a specialized type of 
missionary activity. He asserted that it 
requires a high degree of civilization to 
maintain a fellowship in spite of diversity 
of opinion. “Only a highly civilized man 
will fight and die for the right of persons 
to hold opinions with which he does not 
agree’, he said. ‘Everywhere have our 
Unitarian people been among the front 
ranks of those who have fought for free- 
dom of conscience. Individual opinions 
are sacred and must not be coerced. This 
applies to religion, politics, and eco- 
nomics.” He stated that Unitarians have 
practically lost their standing as a socially 
redemptive agency, and he thinks that it 
should be regained. ‘To personal liberty, 
for which they have stood and stand, 
should be added social co-operation; for 
pure individualism is a myth. ‘To their 
stand for evolution must be added intelli- 
gent control of the evolutionary processes. 
To the sacredness of individual opinion 
must be added a decent respect for objec- 
tive reality. The need for correlating 
religion with modern knowledge and as- 
piration is imminent, he believes, and 
operation in the social world must be on 
that basis. 

“T am of the opinion that for perhaps 
the next quarter of a century our mis- 
sionary activities should be directed along 
three definite lines’, he said in his sum- 
mary. “The first is the printed page. 
And since the best missionary work begins 
at home, I should suggest that concerted 
effort be made to put THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER in every Unitarian household. There 
is no use to talk about an advance on the 
part of people who do not know of the 
affairs, the hopes, and the dreams of the 
movement of which they ‘are a part. A 
prime requisite of the growth of a move- 
ment is an informed constituency. A Uni- 
tarian household should regard the de- 
nominational organ as belonging in the 
list of household necessities. Any person 
who stands in the way of the increased 
circulation of the denominational paper 
because he disagrees with an occasional 
contributed article or editorial is not yet 
acquainted with the Unitarian doctrine of 
the free mind. 


The Christian Register 


“Having informed ourselves, we should 
then flood the cities, villages, and rural 
districts with enlightening modern reli- 
gious literature. Why is it that Russell- 
ism, as it is popularly called, is known to 
every crossroad in America? Chiefly, I 
think, because the country newspapers 
have carried the heretical preachment of 
Pastor Russell to every crossroad and 
because the bookshelves of country people 
have been loaded with Pastor Russell’s 
books at a ridiculously low price. With 
very little scholarship, with few profes- 
sional workers, with small means, this 
movement has flooded America with its 
teachings. In comparison, how much 
should we do with the scholarship of the 
world at our disposal, with numerons 
writers available, and with adequate 
resources ! 

“The movement that does not try to 
reach the mind of Main Street and of the 
plains of Western Kansas has no future. 
The populace must be helped to outgrow 
its dogmas, and in performing this task 
we must have no thought of denomina- 
tional returns in the way of churches 
established and adherents counted. If the 
bread thus cast upon the waters never 
returns to us, its outward flow will still 
be sufficient justification. 


mH 


“Next to the printed page is the spoken 
word. <A good example was set a few 
years ago when the Laymen’s League in- 
augurated the campaign of public speak- 
ing on religious subjects in some of the 
great centers of the country, an example 
which is still followed by the League in 
somewhat different and limited ways. 
Obviously we need a staff of lecturers con- 
stantly in the field. Such lecturers should 
be chosen because their unique equipment 
for the special type of work involved. 
They should not be expected to count 
converts, or to organize churches, or to 
speak in churches primarily. They should 
be available for forums, colleges, clubs, 
universities, and especially the radio. 
Think of the immense publicity value of 
the lecture staffs of our friends of the 
Christian Science and the International 
Bible Students movements. A staff of 
popular educators, not mere evangelists, 
who know their subjects and consequently 
are able to discuss them so that the way- 
faring man can understand, would be of 
inestimable value to the Unitarian cause. 
I mean lecturers who are not afraid to 
discuss Unitarian doctrine in the most re- 
actionary communities—lecturers who know 
definitely why we are what we are and 
how we became so; lecturers who can tell 
in simple language how we got our Bible 
and how the doctrines have come to be. 
By means of such lecturers, especially 
when the radio is made use of, we could 
reach many people who now have little 
or no knowledge of our movement. 

“Another field for concerted effort is 
the establishment of churches in strategic 
centers. We need more churches, but we 
need them in recognized national and 
world centers from which our gospel can 
permeate wide areas. A case in point is 
the establishment of that remarkably suc- 
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cessful church in Prague. I have long 
felt that we should establish churches in 
certain American capitals. Also it is our 
duty to establish churches in certain of 
the world capitals, notably Paris, Berlin, 
Moscow, Geneva, Caleutta, and Jerusalem. 
True, this is an expensive program; but 
the purse of the Unitarian laity will never 
be opened by small projects. Our laymen 
are accustomed to big things in business 
and they will increasingly respond to big 
things in religion. 


n<) 


“A final field for concentration is the 
making of the Unitarian movement the 
rallying ground of thoroughgoing religious 
liberals of all affiliations and of no affilia- 
tion. We have not fully appreciated our 
privilege of co-operating with various 
kindred groups of the left wing of reli- 
gious faith. We have thought too much 
of courtesies extended by the orthodox 
and too little of the sympathy of heretics 
who march our way. 

“In these and in many other ways we 
must actualize our ancient doctrines of 
progress. Theoretically, we are wedded 
to the idea of progress. The last of the 
five points stili holds its place—the state- 
ment that we believe in the progress of 
mankind onward and upward forever. It 
is valid gospel, and we must apply it as 
never before. 

“T submit to you that the Unitarian 
gospel is worth all it costs its belieyers— 
in isolation, in misunderstanding, in toil, 
and in sacrifices. Its compensations in 
promotion of character and elation of 
spirit, its rewards in personal growth and 
fraternal sympathy, are beyond compare. 
Our heritage is great; our spirit is great, 
and our future greater still, if we place 
on the altar of our churches the best 
gifts that we have, feeling that no sacri- 
fice is too great for a gospel that rings 
true to the highest impulses and aspira- 
tions of the human soul. 


A Monument to Priestley 


The announcement that a memorial is 
to be erected to Joseph Priestley at his 
old home in Northumberland, Pa., brought 
from The Boston Evening Transcript an 
interesting editorial review of the work 
of the famous preacher and_ scientist. 
The editorial follows, in part: 

“His researches were of the utmost 
value to chemical science; but in Eng- 
land, where he had, as a minister of the 
Gospel, gone from mere nonconformity to 
Unitarianism, his chapel was burned by 
a mob, his house sacked, and the literary 
and scientific work of years of his life 
annihilated, on a mere rumor that he 
sympathized with the French Revolution! 
As a matter of fact, his social views were 
not at all aggressive; but he was what 
we should call a ‘come-outer’, and his 
chemical experiments and discoveries were 
running dangerously against the orthodox 
ideas of the structure of the universe. 

“It is no wonder, considering the sus- 
picion and hostility with which he was 
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rded in England, that Priestley made 
his mind, in 1794, to follow hig three 
who had emigrated to the United 
es. He settled at Northumberland, 
Pa., and did a good deal of preaching, 
always with honor, in the ten years that 
remained to him of his seventy-one. He 
died at Northumberland in 1804. The 
period of his residence was a favorable 
one for the reception and honor of a 
' foreign liberal. Franklin, Paine, Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, and others had put a 
sort of free-thinking stamp on the young 
American Republic. Certainly Priestley, 
-as a Unitarian, would have found friends 
| and disciples in Massachusetts if he had 
_ settled here instead of Pennsylvania— 


' PEHIPING. 
T IS its foreign problems that seem to 
engage China’s chief interest, and the 
major one of these, ever present in the 
_ Chinese mind, is that of “extraterritori- 
ality”, or, as some newspapers choose to 
_ shorten that formidable word, “extrality”. 
' The record of the dealing of the Western 
imperialistic powers with China is one of 
the blackest pages of international history. 
They took advantage of China’s military 
and naval weakness, and, under various 
specious excuses, secured concessions of 
territory, took away its tariff autonomy, 
' forced opium upon its markets, even 
against its armed resistance, shamelessly 
. looted its Forbidden City of treasures, and 
_ in various ways encroached wantonly upon 
- its sovereignty. As a nation, China’s pride 
- has been humiliated again and again and 
again. One does not have far to seek for 
the causes of the anti-foreign feeling of the 
- Chinese. There is, of course, another side 
_ to the picture. Missions have educated its 
children. Foreign trade has brought to it 
_ modern inventions and comforts. Foreign 
capital has made possible some of its de- 
¥ velopment. The dealings of our own land 
have on the whole been upright and honor- 
able. We returned much of the Boxer in- 
demnity, took firm stand against the parti- 
tion of China, and proposed and secured 
the policy of the open door. But the 
inese feel toward the foreign nations 
just as Americans would feel if the strong 
nations of Europe and Asia held some of 
our ports, had areas even in our old capital 
and in our principal ports and largest 
cities, policed by their own soldiers and 
‘subject only to their own laws and courts, 
and had allowed us to charge only a five 
if per cent: duty on our imports and exports 
_ for decades. The one rallying ery to which 
every Chinese responds, those educated in 
the West and those engaged in Christian 
work just as heartily as the poorest and 
most ignorant coolies, and which political 
leaders frequently evoke, as it cancels all 
al differences, is “Hatraterritoriality 
go.” 
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though he had no fault to find on that 
score with the State which had almost 
deified Franklin. 

“It was in Philadelphia that the plans 
for Priestley’s modest monument—it is 
to cost only $2,900, to be borne primarily 
by the Joseph Priestley Conference of 
Unitarians—were exhibited by Priestley’s 
descendant, Joseph Priestley Button. On 
the 12th of June, a memorial service in 
the chemist-preacher’s honor was held in 
Philadelphia on the site of the first Uni- 
tarian service conducted there in 1796. 
The world certainly owes some kind of 
monument to the man who brought the 
life-giving oxygen out of its age-long 
hiding.” 


China: First Impressions 


EDGAR SWAN WIERS 
III 


Extrality Must Go 


China intends to be master in its own 
territory, as every self-respecting nation 
has a right to be. It realizes that the 
only reason why other nations are invad- 
ing its sovereign rights is in the last analy- 
sis because it has been weak. As China 
has developed its army and grown stronger, 
it has regained most of its lost rights. 
Nathaniel Peffer, in a recent article, claims 
that all the foreign privileges wrested from 
China from 1842 to 1914 have been can- 
celed in effect if not in law. The removal 
of the capital to Nanking, which is one- 
hundred per cent. Chinese, and away from 
Peiping, where the foreign powers have 
their concessions and troops, was a bril- 
liantly clever act against extraterritori- 
ality, as it leaves the powers with conces- 
sions stripped of their peculiar value, and, 
when their ambassadors or ministers have 
dealings with the Chinese Government, 
they must journey from Peiping to Nan- 
king, two nights and a day distant by rail. 
China has again the right to levy what 
tariff she desires. The international com- 
mission on extraterritoriality in China 
which met in 1926 studied Chinese laws 
and courts and prisons and unanimously 
reported that when China had made its sys- 
tem of laws and its judicial system con- 
form to Western standards, the nations 
would be warranted in giving up extrater- 
ritorial rights and privileges. Every for- 
eign business man in China will tell one 
that the military and judicial protection 
of his business and home by his own gov- 
ernment cannot safely be given up for 
some time. Byeryone knows, however, and 
confesses that the time is coming when 
every foreign concession in China must be 
surrendered. It is natural to desire the 
strong protection that is now accorded. 
But China has the whip hand, as most of 
the important treaties expire within a few 
years and no Chinese Government will 
dare renew them with a new lease of life 
to the hated extraterritoriality. No nation 
of to-day, with the Kellogg Pact and the 
League of Nations and the new spirit in 
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luternational relations, will send an army 
or navy to China to enforce such inde- 
fensible invasions of a nation’s sovereignty. 
Japan faced this same humiliation and 
problem, and the time came when the na- 
tions claiming such concessions in Japan 
had to give them up. No outrages ensued. 
Foreign property and life were as safe or 
safer after than before. In China, foreign 
business may for a time, after it loses its 
special privileges, be at a disadvantage, as 
all the conditions precedent will not be 
fulfilled. But foreign trade should be will- 
ing to abide by the laws of the lands into 
which it goes uninvited and not expect to 
have its own nation imperil its own peace 
and the peace of the world to protect it. 
Good will among the nations is as import- 
ant to-day as the protection of business in- 
terests, and nothing so imperils peace in 
the Orient and so generates the ill will of 
four hundred million people as the con- 
tinuance of extrality in China. Already 
eight nations have signed agreements pro- 
viding for equality when all the powers 
unite in this. Only America, Britain, and 
Japan are still holding back from this in- 
evitable step in the progress of the Orient 
and of the world. It will be too bad if 
America, which has been China’s friend 
so long, should wait to*be forced to do 
what she can gain so much good will by 
doing, if she acts early and generously. 

If the new Nationalist Government 
proves bumptious and at times unreagon- 
able, as in its recent dealing with the 
Gobi Desert Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which it re- 
fused to allow to remove any of its dis- 
coyeries, until a Chinese cultural society 
had claimed any of them it desired, and in 
its newly won right of taxing foreign busi- 
ness, it will be but a natural swing of the 
pendulum—not defensible but explicable. 
China is a bad place for nations to burn 
their fingers these days. Germany’s con- 
cessions are only a memory. Japen has 
had to execute a right-about face more 
than once lately, notably her withdrawal 
recently after occupying Shantung. The 
new Japanese Government is markedly 
more irenic and just in spirit toward 
China. Great Britain has recently given 
up two of her concessions in China. Man- 
churia, the rich prize for which Russia 
and Japan have maneuvered and where 
Japan’s railway and financial interests are 
great, is being colonized by millions of 
Chinese in one of the great migrations of 
the century. While two hundred thousand 
Japanese have been moving into Man- 
churia, ten million’ Chinese have gone 
there. The seizure of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway shows how strong China feels her 
position in Manchuria is becoming. 

The anti-foreign feeling of the Chinese 
is directed most intensely against the 
Japanese, by whom they feel they have 
been grievously wronged. Next to the 
Japanese they dislike the English. The 
Americans they dislike among the least, 
but they number our country among the 
imperialistic powers. 

A word about religion should be writ- 
ten. To a rapidly traveling tourist, who 
talked with the American minister, foreign 
business men, missionaries, educators, edu- 
eated Chinese guides and uneducated 
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native ricksha men, the brilliant native 
leaders of the national Y. M. C. A., and 
various and sundry others, the Chinese re- 
ligions do not seem to be virile influences 
at the present time. Professor Pratt’s 
new book on Buddhism shows Buddhism 
in China to be, with the exception of that 
of Tibet, at the lowest ebb of that wonder- 
ful faith. Its representatives are not lead- 
ers, nor even gifted with much intelligence. 
But Chinese Buddhism is beginning to 
show some signs of a revival. Lamaism, 
which is Tibetan Buddhism, has its noted 
temple in Peiping, but it represents the 
very nadir of the faith of Gautama. One 
is surprised to find so few Confucian 
temples, and concludes, rightly or wrongly, 
that it is something like Stoicism was—a 
moral philosophy of the educated. The 
Nationalistie Movement, like the Russian 
Revolution, has been antireligious and 
dealt harshly with Buddhists and Chris- 
tians alike. It regards the Christian 
Chureh as imperialistic, capitalistic, out- 
worn, and inconsistent. Christian leaders 
feel that this opposition is abating. 

The number of Christians in the Chinese 
Republic, both Protestant and Catholic, is 
two and one-half million, a little over one- 
half of one per cent. But there was a 
time recently when six out of ten on the 
inner committee of the present Govern- 
ment were Christians. Dr. Koo says that 
eighty per cent. of the leaders of to-day 
have been educated in American univer- 
sities. Christianity has undoubtedly sup- 
plied much of the leaven that is at work 
in China. When Christianity comes more 
largely into native control, as it is doing 
gradually, and no longer bears the handi- 
cap of its identification with the aggressive 
imperialism of the so-called Christian 
powers, it should have a wonderful field 
in China, as it finds that land without any 
great commanding faith. 

The attitude of too many of the foreign 
business men in China is that of unrelent- 
ing hostility to the present Government 
and to all things Chinese. They insist 
that “squeeze”, which is the Oriental 
equivalent of “graft’’, determines every- 
thing from the smallest household purchas- 
ing to the movement of armies and the 
policies of state. The foreign newspapers 
which have found protection in the foreign 
concessions and proclaimed this, in season 
and out, have irritated and aggravated 
conditions. The northward sweep of the 
Nationalistic armies was one succession of 
the buying off of generals, these critics 
tell one. There are recognized practices 
in the Orient which provide a foundation 
of fact for such statements. As few battles 
were fought, this explanation is plausible 
until some more sympathetic and better 
informed person tells of the remarkable 
army of students that went ahead of the 
Nationalist armies and by their contagious 
propaganda honeycombed the opposition. 
That advance was wrought by ideas as 
well as armies. It is so easily possible to 
misunderstand and misinterpret the pres- 
ent confused situation in either direction. 

To those who believe in the aspirations 
of the common people and in the principles 
of democracy, the situation in China is full 
of promise. Dr. Koo has pointed out that 
the revolutionary movement was first an 
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uprising of students and the better edu- 
cated merchants. It showed its power then 
by its boycott of Japanese goods, which 
forced Japan to stay its hand. Then it 
became a movement of the workers. 
Chinese labor has become self-conscious 
and organized. Along the Yangtze it is 
powerful. The anti-British boycott in Can- 
ton inflicted amazingly severe losses upon 
trade. Now the movement is becoming a 
peasants’ movement. 

There have been indefensible outrages 
committed by the revolutionary forces. 
Back of the changes that must inevitably 
come in the Government, one must discern 
this mighty leaven at work—the aroused 
interest and enlightenment of the people. 
A new hope has dawned in their hearts. 
Public opinion is becoming potent in China. 
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Things are moving on the whole in the 
right direction. But we must be patient 
and not expect immediate results. The 


great enduring foundations are still to be. 


laid. It will be decades before China 
emerges as a unified, modern nation; but 
when it does, with its great natural re- 
sources and its unequaled man power and 
the capabilities of its people, it will once 
again be what it was in the past—one of 
the mighty nations and one of the great 
contributors to the civilization of mankind. 

Asia is the mother continent of our 
human life and of our civilization, of our 
art and science, and of our religion. These 
have circled the globe, and their newest 
developments are stirring anew the primal 
fountains. The creative impulse may again 
awaken in the ancient East. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Can Humanism Become A Religion ? 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have been an eager reader of Mr. 
Marzolf’s two articles. The thesis of the 
first, which also carries over into the 
second, is the breakdown of Protestantism. 
Indeed, one might repeat about Protestant- 
ism the venerable wheeze about old “Cy” 
Perkins: “He ain’t what he used to be, is 
he?’ “No, nor he never wuz.” According 
to Mr. Marzolf, Protestantism always was 
a failure. To be sure, it had a humble 
part in breaking the greatest ecclesiastical 
strangle hold in which humanity has per- 
haps ever writhed, but in doing so it broke 
also the beneficent, kindly, all-inclusive 
catholicism of the Middle Ages in Europe. 
Mr. Marzolf refers in particular to the 
“Sllustrious seventeenth century in France” 
as evidence of the way in which Catholi- 
cism and Humanism joined their interests 
for the unifying of the world”. One re- 
freshes his memory a bit and finds that 
the seventeenth century in Europe includes 
the Thirty Years’ War, which some his- 
torians say set back the civilization of 
Europe two hundred years. Then in 
France it includes the reign of the illus- 
trious Louis XIV., whose famous Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes drained off 
from France the whole breed of the 
Huguenots. It was Louis, too—was it not? 
—who coined the famous phrase ‘“L’état, 
cest mov’? And if we look back to the 
immediate predecessors of this illustrious 
century, we note the Spanish Inquisition ; 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day in 
France; Philip II.’s noble efforts to main- 
tain the unity of the world by his treat- 
ment of his Dutch and Flemish subjects 
in the Netherlands, culminating in the as- 
sassination of William the Silent by Philip's 
paid assassin; also his unification of the 
world through the attempted overthrow of 
Protestantism in England by his famous 
Armada. It is, of course, quite possible 
that the Protestants were entirely respon- 
sible for these various events—that is for 
the historians to wrangle over. They are, 
at any rate, historical facts which must 
be put into the picture of these “illus- 
trious” centuries. 


And before we finally slam the door on 
Protestantism as a “Philistine” and world- 
disintegrating force, it may not be out of 
order to ask from what sources Humanism 
of to-day is probably gaining most of its 
recruits. As a movement within the Uni- 
tarian denomination, it is clearly from 
Protestant origins. The Humanist is only 
a Protestant still protesting. Or if he 
comes from the Catholic Church, he is 
only a belated Protestant, who has waited 
(or his ancestors), and who fails to see 
that his present attitude has grown out of 
soil made fertile by the blood of Protes- 
tant martyrs. 

The thesis of Mr. Marzolf’s second con- 
tribution seems to be that Humanism may 
claim to be a religion, because it has as 
its god the total contribution of the race to 
culture. This is frankly, however, claimed 
as man’s creative work, not God's. Now 
I should like to make this claim for any 
religion. This claim may be disputed, and 
is; but I make it just the same. Perhaps 
it may be a matter of the definition of 
religion. Religion involves worship of 
something greater than one’s self. I can 
love my neighbor; I cannot worship him. 
I can admire his work; I cannot worship 
it. I can have a wonderful admiration for 
the culture of the race; I cannot worship 
it. To do so would be idolatrous. Mr. 
Marzolf says “Humanism may thus become 
a religion”, because ‘‘truth becomes, in its 
noblest expressions, and in its total ex- 
perience, objective to man”. That,is, man’s 
admitted created expressions have become 
objective to man who created them. Just 
when does this objectification take place? 
Is any particular part of it which some 
one man has created ever objective to the 
man who is its creator? If not, then just 
how can one claim that the total product 
of man’s creativity can be objective to 
man? I like better Mr. Petrie’s frank 
dogmatism in his recent article, in which 
he says, “There is no solution to the riddle 
of existence, and the sooner we admit it 
the better.” At least Mr. Petrie doesn’t 
try to fool himself into thinking that the 
God he and his mates have created is a 
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real God. But one wishes that Mr. Petrie 
had been a bit more explicit as to the 
sources of his information, that he can 
thus give us the comforting assurance as 
to the insolubility of the infinite riddles. 

But to come back to Mr. Marzolf. We 
wonder if he and Mr. Petrie would agree 
that this dogmatie negation of all but 

what man himself creates, even if that 
‘creation is all that Mr. Marzolf claims it 
is, constitutes a gospel. 

Bertrand Russell, in his notable essay, 
“The Worship of a Free Man”, finds a 
gospel in the magnificence of the free 
man’s ability to wrest from the hard facts 
of existence beauty and goodness, and the 
helping of one’s fellows to make the best 
of a bad job, and, in the light of these fine 
experiences, to make life noble and ideal. 
One hesitates to call in question the clear 
thinking of a mind like Bertrand Russell, 
but one wonders just where the urge to do 
these noble things comes from! Is it pos- 
sible that it, too, may be a part of the 
cosmic forces against which Mr. Russell 
raises his efforts, and overcomes them? 
Certainly all that constitutes Mr. Russell 
is a product of the cosmic forces. Is this 
urge to goodness totally unrelated to any- 
thing cosmic? Not haying the assurance 
with which men can deny such a _ possi- 
bility, I can only say, I do not know. But 
then I am led to believe that neither 
do they. 

JAMES A. FAIRLEY. 

WHITH PLAINS, N.Y. 


A Constructive Humanism 


To.the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I accede reluctantly to your request to 
write a reply to Rev. James A. Fairley’s 
letter—as reluctantly as I consented in the 
first place to write the essays, based partly 
upon some of the things I said in my lec- 
tures in Park Street Church last summer. 

If Mr. Fairley is convinced that “hu- 
manity writhed within the strangle hold 
of the Holy Roman Hmpire’, then perhaps 
Protestantism did mankind a great service 
in coming to the support of the destroyers 
of that holy alliance. Many people, how- 
ever, are coming to be of another mind 
and are convinced that the only salvation 
of the world will be within other world 
alliances, the United States of Europe and 
the Federation of the World. What are 
they but a return of the ideal of the Holy 
Roman Empire within a purely secular 
power? 

Just what the political intrigues, wars, 
and revolutions had to do with the “illus- 
trious seventeenth century in France” is 
indicated by the fact that they were as 
finally destructive of Humanism—beauty, 
art, literature, culture—in France as in all 
of Europe. I agree with Mr. Fairley that 
“it of course is quite possible that the 
Protestants were entirely responsible for 
these various events”. The Protestants 
were the revolutionists, and therefore the 
aggressors. They may have been justified. 
We have not yet all the facts, therefore we 
cannot come to a sound conclusion. 

’ For three hundred years it was quite 
impossible to get an honest, unprejudiced 
historic account. All of our histories had 
a Protestant bias, but the truth is sifting 
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through and it will be impossible to con- 
tinue to perpetuate the untruth in future 
generations. 

The Thirty Years’ War did, in my judg- 
ment, “set back the civilization of Europe 
two hundred years”. It was the Germanic 
Protestant revolution, which was as de- 
structive of Humanism as it was of Chris- 
tendom. It was the great European 
struggle, the climax of the Reformation, 
which, by overthrowing the ideal of 
Christ’s unity in the Church, destroyed the 
Holy Roman Empire, putting in its place 
the Germanic idea of autonomy for indi- 
vidual states. The World War was the 
final collapse of Germanic secular state- 
craft, Protestantism coming to harvest. 

What shall we say of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day? It was the result of the political 
feud in France between the house of Guise 
and the Catholics, on the one hand, and 
the house of Condé and the Huguenots on 
the other; a political policy in which reli- 
gion had nothing to do, only as religion is 
always used, by unscrupulous worldly- 
minded leaders, to inflame the masses in 
all such political conflicts, even in our last 
World War. Catherine de’ Medici was an 
ambitious woman and as unprincipled as 
she was ambitious,-determined to elevate 
the royal power at all costs. The Hugue- 
nots had been guilty of high treason, and 
their leaders must be destroyed; but the 
people had been so inflamed that they 
could not be stopped, and they had their 
bloody orgy. All conflicting parties were 
equally guilty. 

We are still, in the twentieth century, 
putting down treason as ruthlessly as they 
did in the sixteenth century. No govern- 
ment would be secure without such meas- 
ures. Law and order, of which we have 
heard so much during the past ten years, 
must be maintained by whatever party is 
in power. Should the revolutionists suc- 
ceed in overthrowing the reigning power, 
for good or ill, they at once resort to the 
same tactics to defend their government. 
Just as Luther and Calvin did, just as 
Cromwell and the Puritans of Boston did, 
so are the Bolsheviks doing in Russia 
to-day. Persecutions and inquisitions have 
all been part of that historic struggle for 
power, which alike characterized the Puri- 
tan theocracy in New England and the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

Has there been “‘soil made fertile by 
the blood of Protestant martyrs’? The 
martyrs are quite equally divided between 
Protestants and Catholics. Who they are 
all depends upon which group is in power. 
But all of this is beside the point. My 
plea has been for a revival of cultural Hu- 
manism, with a social vision as all-inclu- 
sive of the best as was the Christian 
synthesis of the seventeenth century in 
France—a movement to save the world 
from a threatening return to barbarism. 

In my judgment, Unitarianism made a 
definite break with Protestantism about 
one hundred years ago, and it is as inevi- 
table that Unitarianism will go on to Hu- 
manism as the break with Protestantism 
was inevitable a century ago. Therefore, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Fairley that Hu- 
manism, “as a movement within the Uni- 
tarian denomination, is clearly of Protes- 
tant origin”. 
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I have not tried to create a God for the 
Humanists. I think the Unitarian Human- 
ists haye their own ideas about God, and 
I think that most of them will agree with 
Mr. Fairley that all of the cultural 
achievements of the human race “have 
been man’s creative work, not God’s, and 
that this is true of all religions”. 

I have not committed myself. Looking 
on, in a completely detached manner, 
studying certain movements in our modern 
world, I have concluded that cultural Hu- 
manism has something infinitely better 
than Modernism for the future of civiliza- 
tion. Culture may not be enough, but 
nothing is enough without culture; and 
until we find that something more, let us 
at least try Humanism. As Mr. Irving 
Babbitt has somewhere said: “Under the 
régime of naturalism man acquired control 
over nature and lost mastery of himself. 
He has warred against other expanding 
individuals and inwardly lost peace. Only 
by rising above naturalism and subjecting 
the desires to the will, a principle of pause, 
restraint, and selection, can man become 
happy.” I have tried to indicate the ideal 
toward which man may strive. Let me 
use the words of J. Middleton Murry: 
“Take all the heroes of humanity; choose 
from among them those who have made 
the deepest and most permanent appeal to 
man; try to discover what those men 
really were; if you can discover it that is 
what man is.” 

But the average man is that only poten- 
tially; he must strive toward its attain- 
ment and emulate is virtues. That is wor- 
ship, without being idolatry; worship is 
“worth-ship”. 

“Man’s ereated expressions have become 
objective to man, who created them.’ The 
great creative achievements of human gen- 
ius are always objective to the average 
man, and infinitely above him. And the 
men of genius have their moments in eter- 
nity ; their own creations become objective 
to them and superior to them in their un- 
inspired hours; they cannot recapture 
such inspirations and must stand in awe 
before the creations of their rare inspired 
moments. 

There may be “no solution to the riddle 
of existence’, as Mr. Fairley seems to 
think; but man has at least within him- 
self unlimited possibilities which are 
worth striving after and worshiping. 
Should they prove to be the unfolding of 
the divine in man, superhuman in origin, 
then the worship will not be of the crea- 
ture but of God, before the presence of 
God, within the creature. 

Mr. Fairley need not question the clear 
thinking of a mind like Bertrand Russell. 
There are certainly malign natural forces 
against which man struggles. There is a 
dualism in nature. And it is as man 
struggles against the demonic cosmic 
forces that he rises to his greatest power : 
“No wrest from the hard facts of existence 
beauty and goodness.” Just here I should 
like to ask Mr. Fairley to read the essays 
by Mr. Aldous Huxley, “Wordsworth in 
the Tropics” and “One God or Many”. 

Unitarians are menaced, on the one 
hand, by the Modernists, who would drag 
them back to their contentless pseudo- 
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The Old Furniture 


TILL the preacher is Britain’s Prime Minister. 

He comes and goes in a fortnight and leaves us 
not with political assurances but rather with a 
state of mind. This is the effect of the word of the 
evangel. His conferences in the stilly woods on the 
Rapidan with our President brought forth the glad 
news that they two think as one, and we know it is 
true. Neither of them is dumb to the difficulties 
even with our new statesmen, but there is nothing 
equal to high public opinion as a compulsive power 
of the great world-emotion of peace. 

Preaching reaches the people. All of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s messages were a peacemaker’s homi- 
lies. He knows the art. In those earlier days, when 
in many a Unitarian chapel over there he preached 
his social messages, and the pure gospel of a free 
faith back of the social variation, this Scotchman 
learned idealism, reason, feeling, sympathy, and 
humanity—oh, what humanitv he learned of the 
common lot of mankind! With the years he has 
grown up, and now he also knows polities. and 
what amazing intricacy and perplexity besets one 
who would highly succeed therein. To make the 
twain one—religion and polities, the backstroke 
and the outstroke, as Hocking calls them, respec- 
tively, in their continual alternatinge—is Mac- 
Donald’s present supreme task, and Hoover’s too. 

For our part there is one item in the Premier’s 
outgivings which will do more good than the others. 


It is that period which pleads for our intelligent. 


understanding of Britain. We say, because of this, 
from henceforth we. shall. see the thing plainly, 
and it will make our conduct sure. Mr. MacDonald 
was speaking in New York last Friday night about 
the “old furniture in the mind” which it is difficult 
to turn out. What is that furniture in the/British 
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mind? The Navy, and all that belongs to it. It is 
hard to move that out of the mind. 

Our navy is the very life of our nation [said the Premier]. 
We have romance surrounding it. We are a people of the sea. 
We are a small island. Europe is at our doors for good or for 
ill. The lions of our empire have been thrown all over the 
face of the earth. We have to import our food. A month’s 
blockade, effectively carried out, would starve us all. Great 
powers on the continent trust to their land forces. Our land 
forces must always be a secondary force in the event of any 
conflict. Great Britain’s navy is Great Britain itself. 

As I said, we are people of the sea and the sea is our security 
and our safety. Ah, my American friends, I hope that your 
imagination will enable you to see the affection, the real under- 
standable, human affection that is gathered around our ships of 
the sea, when we look into the future, and how hard it is to 
get the British people to feel security if the naval arm is 
limited in any way whatever. I put that in front of you, not 
as a final word, but as a plea for understanding, a plea for 
patience, a plea for good will. In that way, the very fact that 
you show that patience and that good will will enable 
us to change that part of the furniture of your mind and put 
in its place more modern, fair, more comfortable, and more 
substantial furniture for future use. 


Ponder that, because for us in the United States 
to heed it is the beginning of that wisdom which 
will understand the whole world. 


“All God’s Children” 


OR daring to meet a most difficult situation in 

-an unpopular way, the rector of a Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York City. is severely 
reproved. Colored people have been coming in in- 
creasing numbers to worship in this church, which 
is a white people’s church. The situation has 
grown awkward. The rector, Rev. William S. 
Blackshear, made an announcement in the parish 
bulletin, as follows: 

“The Episcopal Church provides churches for Negroes. 
Several of these churches are within easy reach of this locality. 
They are in need of the loyal support of all true Negro church- 
men. Therefore. the rector of this parish discourages the at- 


tendance or membership in this church of the members of 
that race.” 


At once the talk resounded of “drawing the color 
line in Christ’s church which is for all of God’s 
children” without respect to color. The thing leaves 
us unexcited but quite firm in an opinion, which is 
this: In every phase of life we recognize the prob- 
lem of color. We dare say most of the people who 
have been outspoken in reproach of this rector do 
not have their habitual social relations with colored 
people. Worship in church is social. We simply 
do not find ourselves up to it, because the differ- 
ences are still marked. Good will, kindness, 
eauality, and brotherhood, all these and other 
things we feel sincerely; but when a different race 
(not an inferior race) increases the proportion of 
its numbers in a given body of people, churchly or 
any other, there is a failure to coalesce, to become 
one. Why blame the church? There are real differ- 
ences based upon culture, piety, and material sta- 
tion, which separate people of one race, and we do 
not rail against it, seeing it is inevitable, if in fact 
it is not desirable. It is poor leadership and not 
good religion to make a case against the church of 
such dubious material as this, and wise colored 
people will see it, as well as their white brethren. 
Many holy things may be and are done in common 
without the mingling of races. 


“ 
n 


} 
} 


\ 
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with worldly wisdom and something more, gossip 
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Gossip and Facts 


dicta as we walked up to the hills were fresh 


is a good thing. He recited how it kept men from 
going too far, in their waywardness of the flesh—or 


of the spirit, for that matter—when they heard that 
_ people were talking about them. There is no doubt 


that much gossip is spread with the best of mo- 
tives; and we shall not change the word to some- 
thing else. We have a reason for our regard for 
it. In these past weeks we have heard a bit of 
gossip about the return of a manuscript which was 
submitted by one of the ministers of the Unitarian 
Fellowship. Six men have brought the tale home 


to us. 


The gossip is true. We did not publish this vol- 
untary contribution. We wrote to the writer why 
we felt it desirable not to print it. Before we 
wrote, and before we came to a final decision about 
it, we did the unprecedented editorial act of show- 


ing the article to the President and two Admini- 


strative Vice-presidents of the American Unitarian 
Association. This we did as an unusual precaution 
because once before the same minister wrote an 
article that we felt it was unwise for us to use for 
fear of its distressing effect in our Fellowship. 
We could see no good in it whatever. That dec- 
lination of ours became a morsel of gossip which 
was repeated many times, even in public meetings, 
in the form of accusations that amounted to vague 
charges of partisan, even dishonorable editorial 
conduct. We learned a lesson then of proper safe- 
guard against gossip misplaced. 

If the three denominational officials had replied 
affirmatively to our inquiry, “would you print 


_ this?” it would have been printed. On this subject, 


i 


}. 


\ 


_ They treat our offences the same way. 


we would have deferred to their invited judgment. 
It was of no great moment, but the writer did 
treat our Fellowship abusively and hurtfully with- 
out a decent foundation of fact, in our judgment. 
These three men with emphatic accord said, in 
effect, No! The actual words they used were ad- 
jectives. In all the gossip on this matter that has 
flitted in, there has not been a word of detailed 
fact as to the subject or nature of the manuscript. 
We simply would not admit the article, and the 
gossip insinuated that the reason was we did not 
like the writer. 

Only a fool would follow such a silly, disastrous 
course as denying his enemies, if he has enemies. 
For our part, we have no antipathy against a single 
man in the Unitarian ministry. It is a marvelous 
brotherhood. We are not built that way. If ina 
given instance a man among them says or does 


- something that is offensive or objectionable to us, 


—an incident so rare as to be negligible in its effect 
upon the tenor of our way—we speak straight to 
the man, and never a sneaking innuendo gets into 
these pages. Nearly everybody knows that is true. 
But it 1s 
not so clearly appreciated that one who may feel 
aggrieved because he does not get his. contribution 


accepted can go np and down the Fellowship and 
- ‘ : 


} 
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CCORDING to the Rear Admiral, whose obiter 
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do a lot. of mischievous business not against the 
Editor only but against THe CHrisTIAN REGISTER. 

We do not claim infallibility in the conduct of 
this journal. Nor dare we say we have no preju- 
dices. We like some things for printing better 
than others. All our editorial opinions are stated 
with a sense of limitation as well as of account- 
ability. But we are not afraid of hurting feelings 
and starting gossip in keeping our obligation to edit 
the paper for sound journalistic ends and for the 
highest good of our free-church cause. We are re- 
sponsible, and we must exercise authority. We re- 
ceive fifty manuscripts for every one we can find 
room for. Many of them come from intimates in 
our common religious work. The writers are won- 
derfully kind and patient with our judgment when 
we have to report unfavorably, and, except for a 
rare instance, our integrity is not impugned in 
the slightest degree. : 

Often we keep unsolicited manuscripts for weeks, 
hoping that something may occur in the world that 
will give them timeliness and value. Many un- 
available articles come in not only unsolicited but 
without return postage. Frequently they are of 
minor importance, and unless there is a request 
that they be returned they are not returned. This 
is common editorial custom. But if we had a staff 
of readers and could do this work as it is done on 
a magazine in the commerical literary field, we 
should like to write a personal letter in every case. 
It would pay all around. We are, however, the sole 
deciding agent. We do at least a man’s full stint, 
and much of it under pressure. 

On one specific subject we wish to deliver the 
law that governs us. If a subject is in controversy, 
like the momentous theological issue of the present 
time, we want both sides, not because we desire to 
be fair only, but because both sides make an inter- 
esting, salable paper! We scent a battle of ideas 
from afar. It is the chief of editorial exhilarations. 
Of course, an issue decently ordered makes also 
for spiritual vitality, for the invigoration of the 
churches. That is the most important thing of all. 
But there must be good quality, good temper, and 
good will, in what we choose to publish. 

Most men carry on an argument in print with 
proper regard for their adversaries. Occasionally 
one comes in fighting mood. Rancor, abusiveness, 
and sneering contempt reek from his typewriter. 
Such emanations do not see the light of print. Our 
readers are broad-minded, patient, and forbear- 
ing, but they are also refined, dignified, and intelli- 
gent. Offending things in manner or speech are 
not going to find any place in these pages. And may 
we never have to say such a painful word again! 

If gossip comes to any reader about a contribu- 
tion declined, will the reader please ask to see the 
manuscript, our letter of explanation, and not be 
put off with blind generalities? We should also 
like to have the name of the critic, since he has ours. 
This seems reasonable. By such a course we shall 
bring gossip to a good level—and to an end. In 
the light all things among us are better than in 
the dark. 
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Book Reviews : 


An Opportunity 


Whether Amy Lowell is likely to be longest remembered for her poems, 


or her Life of Keats, is an open question. 
Although coldly received in England, it is 


a little to her reputation. 


generally recognized as a work exceedingly well done. 


Certainly, the latter added not 


Save for that 


written by Sir Sidney Colvin, no biography of Keats can claim more justly 


to be authoritative. 


Both the personality and tragic career of the young 


poet are pictured with sympathy and understanding. This book, originally 
published in expensive form, can now be obtained in an edition more 


available to the possessors of slender purses. 
Company are bringing it out in a single volume, priced at five dollars. 


is well worth reading, and owning. 


Right Living 


MAstprR or My Fare. By Hefschel T. Manuel. 
New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

The subtitle of this book is A discussion 
of Personality and Behavior, with Hm- 
phasis upon Self-Direction. The author, 
Professor of Educational Psychology at 
the University of Texas, is a competent 
psychologist and evidently a wise and 
sensible man. He has written not for 
scholars, but primarily for young men and 
women in the early twenties and late 
teens. Some of the accepted psychological 
views of the present day are set forth, 
but the book is mainly a practical exposi- 
tion of the principles of wise living. 
Directions are given as to manners, how 
to stand and walk, as to physical and 
mental health; how to care for appear- 
ance, and how to be effective. The control 
of language and speech, the live moral 
issues of our changing civilization, and 
the problems of religion, in so far as they 
touch young people, are helpfully dis- 
cussed. Part III contains an outline for 
self-analysis and self-improvement that 
would have delighted Benjamin Franklin. 
There is a self-improvement rating-scale 
by which every person may keep check 
upon his own personality development. 
There are listed five hundred activities 
presumably characteristic of desirable per- 
sonalities, and there are three columns in 
which one may mark down the progress 
he thinks he is making. One wonders how 
many of these improvements the young 
person might attempt at one time. Frank- 
lin, as we know, cultivated the principal 
virtues in succession. Unless one, could 
drive several abreast, it would take some 
time to get through this list. The book 
strikes the reader as being the expression 
of a mature, sane, and wise mind. The 
author has evidently had miuch experience 
with young people. He has evidently 
thought out successfully some great prob- 
lems for himself. Although he teaches 
in the University of Texas, below the 
evolutionary belt, he has the courage to 
make the r ) 
evolution :° Sh 

“And what if the evolutionary theory is 
accepted? Does religion fall? Of course 
not. As a matter of fact, the general 
acceptance of the theory has been a great 
stimulus in the work of making life 


following statement ‘about -- 


Messrs. Houghton Mifflin 
It 
INGA Rh TEI 


richer and better. In itself it suggests 


progress. It is uplifting and inspiring.” 
G. RB. D. 
Vital Christianity 
TsHE HEIGHTS OF CHRISTIAN LIVING. By 


Doremus A. Hayes. New York: The Abingdon 


Presse.) *$1.5103 

A study of the Sermon on the Mount by 
the Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation in the Graduate School of Theology, 
Evanston, Ill. An excellent study, illus- 
trated by numerous citations from history 
and experience. The author believes that 
the ideals of Jesus are practical and should 
be literally fulfilled. By obedience to these 
instructions about conduct, the social 
evils of the world would be overcome and 
the era of peace, blessedness, brotherhood, 
and good will would dawn. “There will 
be no peace for the world except in 
obedience to the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount.” Not until Christians are 
willing to endure persecution and _ loss, 
make sacrifices for spiritual progress, will 
the world, through that obedience, be 
Christianized. It must be said that Dr. 
Hayes makes out a pretty good case for 
his point of view. He utters a clear call 
for higher standards of life among Chris- 
tian people. The Sermon on the Mount, he 
Says, describes “the highest standard of 
living ever presented to the race. 
It demands superhuman unselfishness. No 
man can attain unto these things himself. 
No man will maintain these things without 
a profound theology.” He finds here the 
real religion of Jesus and declares that 
“one might be a heretic from the stand- 
point of orthodoxy and a saint from the 
standpoint of this Sermon’. In that ease, 
the heretic would seem to have a more pro- 
found theology than the orthodox. 

WwW. A.V. 


Practical Pacificism 


BETWEEN WAR AND PpACE: A HANDBOOK FOR 
PrAch Workprs. By Florence Brewer Boeckel. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
One of the’ few books that definitely lives 
up to. ifs publishers’ description on the 
jacket. Its subtitle is A Handbook for 
Peace Workers, and such it is. Mrs. 
Boeckel, the author, the Educational Di- 
rector of , the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, is probably more cog- 


‘book was done under his direction. 
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nizant of the various activities and possi- 
bilities for service in the cause of peace 
than any other person in America, and this 
knowledge is everywhere present in the 
book itself. The first chapter, ‘Focusing 
the Demand for Peace”, meets at the very 
beginning the contention so frequently 


‘made that the only way to obtain peace is 


by changing human nature. The author 
points out that this is not at all the case. 
What is needed is simply a change of govy- 
ernmental policy, something which has 
been done in the past and can be done in 
the future. The developments of the last 
six months prove Mrs. Boeckel’s case to 
the hilt. The second section of the book 
deals specifically with material of interest 
to special groups; i.e., educators, church 
people, women, business men, workers, 
farmers, war veterans, and young people. 
Hach chapter takes up the agencies that 
are working with a particular group and 
summarizes briefly but completely the re- 
sults accomplished. This section is espe- 
cially valuable, as it gives the name and 
address of organizations with which those 
who are interested can correspond. In 
addition, the appendix has a complete list 
of organizations working for peace in the 
United States. The third section deals 
with specific international organizations 
and problems, such as the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court, the Kellogg Pact, 
arbitration, the present status of interna- 
tional law, armaments, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, imperialism, war debts, ete. This 
section ends with two wonderful chap- 
ters, “What War Is” and “What War 
Costs”, which give to the advocate of peace 
a veritable armory of ammunition. The 
last section appeals to the individual. It 
is entitled, “What You Can Do For Peace”. 
In addition, there is a very complete bib- 
liography, arranged by topics, which ought 
to be of the utmost service to any student | 
of the subject. The appendix contains the — 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the text of the Kellogg Treaty. The en- 
tire book is carefully indexed, which makes 
it doubly useful. Betiveen War and Péace 
is not what so many peace books are—an 
argument. It is a compilation of facts and 
resources and ought to be not in the li- 
brary but on the desk of every minister 
and layman who is in any way concerned 
with this, the greatest of all present-day 
problems. Copies of Mrs. Boeckel’s book 
ean be obtained at a reduced rate from the 
National: Council for the Prevention of 
War, located at 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. R..O}D. 


Bell of the Telephone 


ALEXANDPR GRAHAM BpLty. By Catherine 
Mackenzie. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

The buoyant figure that gallops through 
these pages is that of the inventor of the 
telephone. The author is well equipped 
for her task. During Bell’s last eight 
years, Miss Mackenzie was closely asso- 
ciated with him as his private secretary, 
and much of the preliminary work for this 
De- 
spite her modest disclaimer in the preface 
that her book “makes no pretense to ex- 
haustiveness and none at all to formal 
biography”, the book is not only the first 
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_ biography of Bell to appear, but it will in 


all likelihood stand for many years as the 


authoritative source of a true understand- 
ing of the life and work of the remarkable 
“man who contracted space’. It is also 
a story of thrilling interest, with materials 
well arranged and the dramatic element, 
which seemed to belong to Bell’s pergon- 
ality, always to the fore. Bell, who lived 
from 1847 to 1922, was born in Edinburgh 
and removed to Canada with his parents 
when he was twenty-three, “with only six 
months to live’, as he used to say after- 
wards—a London specialist having so 
warned him, and two brothers having al- 
ready died of consumption. In the new 
climate, however, his health prospered and 
we soon find him in Boston teaching elocu- 
tion. For the inventor of the telephone 
knew hardly anything about electricity ; 
if he had, he would never have invented 
the telephone, so impossible did it seem 
to the electricians of the time. Bell was 


“an expert in the field of speech, a teacher 


of elocution, like his father and grand- 
father before him. And it was this very 
interest that led him to experiment with 
the possibilities of the transmission of the 
voice by electricity. He began these ex- 
periments in 1874. The fathers of two of 
his pupils, Thomas Sanders of Haverhill 
and Gardiner Hubbard of Boston, were his 
financial backers. He secured a young 
electrician, Thomas A. Watson, to work 
with him. Many and varied were the ex- 
periments that they tried. A human ear 
was even procured for their experiments 
from the Harvard Medical School. On 
June 2, 1875, like a bolt from the blue, 
came the clue to the solution, while Bell 
and Watson were working in attic rooms 
sixty feet apart, with a line between them, 
and, as Watson says, “the speaking tele- 
phone was born at that moment”. The 
apparatus was soon completed—“the first 
telephone, transmitter, and receiver in one, 
with its stretched membrane of gold- 
beater’s skin’. In September, Bell was 
with his parents in Canada, writing out 
with scrupulous care the specifications, 
which were filed at the Patent Office at 
Washington on February 14, 1876. At the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, Bell 
gave a demonstration of his invention 
which received wide publicity, and soon he 
was lecturing in various cities, showing 
how the telephone worked. But the story of 
all this, one must read in Miss Mackenzie’s 
vivid narrative—how, while he was toiling 
at the telephone, Bell was teaching elocu- 
tion at Boston University, working with 
deaf children, courting Mabel Hubbard, 
suffering not a little financial privation, 
yet ever pressing on to the solution of the 
problem that finally made possible the 
speaking telephone. The telephone has 
been called the most valuable single patent 
ever issued, and the suits that arose in 
connection with it were the most pro- 
tracted in history. There were some six 
hundred of these, and the litigation cov- 
ered twenty years. Six went to the Su- 
preme Court. But all were won by Bell 
and his company. They culminated in the 
Pan-Electrie scandal, in which the At- 
torney-General in Cleveland’s Cabinet was 
involved and which Miss Mackenzie likens 
to the recent Teapot Dome affair. Bell 
was busy all his life. Miss Mackenzie 


et 
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tells of his other inventions and of his 
early pioneer experiments in the problem 
of air-flight. It should also be said that 
her portrayal of his home life is charm- 
ing. All in all, here is a great biography, 
an inspiring story. F.R.S,. 


Mr. Cross’s Poems 


PASS ON THD ToRCH LyRICS OF RMALITY. 
ADVENTURES IN FRnn VERSE. By Allen Hast- 
man Cross. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

Although one cannot but feel that Dr. 
George A. Gordon has suffered his critical 
judgment to defer to the claims of friend- 
ship, when he announces, “Dr. Cross is ihe 
best writer of hymns of his generation”, 
there is no question that as a writer of re- 
ligious verse, Dr. Cross has gifts of genu- 
ine quality. His hymns prove him a true 
poet, possessed by strong convictions. Al- 
beit Trinitarian in their theology, and a bit 
sentimental in expression, especially where 
Christ is concerned, they are singable, and 
have deservedly found their way into 
many hymnals. In this little volume, Dr. 
Cross has brought together not only a 
number of his hymns, but a variety of 
other poems, including sundry experiments 
with free verse, which bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the reality of his gifts. aA.R.H. 


Futurist Drama 


Batioon: A Comrpy IN Four Acts. By 
Padraic Oolum. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 


Just what Mr. Colum is driving atin his 
latest play, we are by no means sure. 
Even a careful reading fails to disclose 
much beyond certain vague general tend- 
encies expressed in ways highly imagina- 
tive, though generally inconclusive. We 
take it that the author’s aim is to drama- 
tize human ambition, the universal urge 
in life to seek higher levels. He is, how- 
ever, a modern poet, and so a symbolist. 
In this play, he carries symbolism to such 
an extreme that, although his plot is well 
conceived and consistently developed and 
the various members of the dramatis per- 
sone cleverly differentiated, the climax 
reached at the final curtain is obscure. 
There are many witty lines to intrigue the 
reader, but we cannot imagine the drama 


attaining marked success on the stage. 
: A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


By Jesse Rainsford 


AN AMERICAN BANKER. 
and 


Sprague. New York: William Morrow 
Company, Inc. $2.00. 

Fictionized fact. The story of the rise of 
a banker from a clerkship in a small 
eountry bank to the presidency of a New 
York trust company. LEvery incident is 
vouched for by the author as actually 
happening, though the career of the hero 
is a composite of the lives of many men. 
An interesting story, one gets from it a 
good idea of the problems put te a banker 
and how he solves them, Bankers are 
very human, and he who knows human 
nature best-is likely to succeed best. The 
book is easy reading, full of human in- 
terest, and likely to make us look upon 
the banker as one of the most useful men 
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in the community. What we missed is a 
satisfactory answer to the mistrust and 
fear of bank power which is rather gen- 
eral. Do banks ever freeze out some busi- 
nesses and foster others? Do bankers 
exert too much influence on legislatures 
and legislation? Are judges partial to 
shady finance ever appointed through the 
influence of bankers? BE. F. 


THE New AMPRICAN. By William Lawrence, 
D.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


The text of an address given at Milton 


Academy, last June, by Bishop Lawrence, 


as a lecture on the Alumni War Memorial 
Foundation. Recognizing the approach- 
ing tercentenary of the séttlement of the 
Massachusetts Bay colonies, he takes 
three American figures and finds in them 
characteristics likely to be predominant 
in the American of the future. What his 
address lacks in originality, it makes up 
by its fervent patriotic spirit and warm 


human sympathy. A. RB. A. 
Apios! By the Bartletts. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company. $2.50. 


Much of this story is based on historical 
characters—Joaquin Murrieta, a notorious 
bandit of the fifties, who terrorized Cali- 
fornia, and Captain’ Warry Love, the 
ranger who pursued him. A defiant young 
Californian of Spanish ancestry, after 
California passed into American hands, 
resented the coming of the gringos, and 
passed over into outlawry. Known as 
“Puma”, he gathered about him spirits of 
like resentments, and embarked on a 
career of banditry. However, he _ be- 
friended his own countrymen. The tale 
has an historical significance, in that it 
portrays vividly the conflict between the 
haughty Castilian culture and the aggres- 
sive American pioneers. Carrying the his- 
torical events is a tale of love. The ro- 
mance has action, color, and passionate 
devotion. The book is well written. Evi- 
dently the authors, Lanier Bartlett and 
Virginia Stivers Bartlett, had studied their - 
ground. In particular the old Spanish 
town of Los Angeles is described with 


commendable accuracy of detail. 
E. H. 0. 


Hautr-way to Noon. By Carl G. Doney. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

The president of Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore., has gathered together in this 
book twenty-six of the talks he has given 
in chapel to his students. They are worth 
preserving. The style is bright, illustra- 
tions (verbal) are illuminating, and the 
morals not too obvious. Homely and 
necessary truths are driven home cogently. 

BE. F. 


Books Received 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE CHILD. 
By John C. Ballantyne. London: The Lind- 
sey Press. Threepence. Address delivered 
before the General Assembly of Unitarian and 


Free Christian Churches, at Manchester, 
England, April, 1929. 
QUOTATIONS AND REFHRENCES IN CHARLES 


Dickens. By James §S. Stevens. Boston: 

The Christopher Publishing House. $1.50. 
A GARLAND OF WEDDING MpMoRIES. Deco- 

rations by Roberta Day Corbitt. New York: 


Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


What Is An 


Adventure? 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“Isn’t this gorgeous? Oh, I just love 
it!’ panted Nancy Nevis, rosy and ex- 
hilarated after her frolic in the surf. She 
laughed back at her playmate, Jimmy, who 
waited to dive through a huge, 
crested breaker. Nancy looked like a slim 
water sprite im her green bathing suit. 
She shook out her moist, coppery curls, 
and, with a sigh of content, flung herself 
down on the warm sand and realized how 
hungry she was. 

Down the slope from a row of pretty 
cottages a little girl came flying, an ex- 
uberant Airedale puppy at her bare heels. 
Both fell upon Nancy in rapturous reunion. 

“Oh, Nancy, guess what!” shrieked 
Snips. “Mummy’s fixing a picnic lunch 
and there’s tuna sandwiches and stuffed 
eggs and Banbury tarts, and Jimmy’s 
invited !” 

“Wonderful! gasped Nancy above a 
squirming lapful of child and puppy. “‘T 
hope she fixes plenty, for I could eat three 
helpings of everything right now. Jimmy”, 
she hailed her swimming partner as he 
came dripping up the beach. “Eats right 
here. And I'll race you to the diving 
raft for your dessert.” 

“Not if it’s tarts’, objected Jimmy, the 
mind-reader, and dug himself into a sandy 
nest with the enthusiastic aid of Snips and 
Snookie. 

Nancy eyed him wistfully, but Jimmy’s 
freckled face‘bore not a beam; he failed 
to execute those comical handsprings he 
indulged in when uncontrollably excited. 
Nancy longed to shake him. It was tame 
to Jimmy—a common old picnic at the 
Cove. Suddenly Nancy could bear that 
bored look no longer. 

“It’s wonderful!” she burst out, her blue 
eyes daring him to deny it. ‘To go swim- 
ming like this, and in a real ocean that 
Td only seen on maps till last spring—” 

“Sure”, agreed Jimmy, brushing back 
sleek dark hair with a careless arm. “It’s 
all new to you. I was born here, remem- 
ber. Old stuff to me.” 

Naney fell back on her old argument. 

“You're always saying you never have 
adventures like fellows in books. My 
gracious, Jimmy Bancroft, I don’t believe 
you’d know an adventure if one jumped 
up and bit you—ooh !” 

She ended on a note of laughter, and 
Jimmy let out a howl and hurled himself 
at Snookie, who had crept up.and licked 
Jimmy fondly on the back of the neck. 

Snips was inquiring curiously, “What is 
‘a managation’, Nancy?” 

She had frequently heard her sister say 
in tones of mingled pity and impatience, 
“You haven't one bit of imagination, 
Jimmy.’ And Snips had a feeling Nancy 
was about to say it again. 

Jimmy twinkled and Nancy laughed, but 
Snips waited gravely for an answer. 

“You tell her.” Jimmy’s lips quirked. 


white-— 


“How can I know when I haven’t got any?” 

Nancy gazed dreamily out beyond the 
foam-fringed surf to the blue expanse of 
the sea. 

“T think imagination, Snips honey, is 
when your mind works magic. I mean, 
you can be anyone you want to; or you 
can go any place—” 

She caught her breath with the wonder 
of it. “Why, this minute I imagine I’m in 
an airplane high up—like that gull—flying 
to the Philippines—or Australia! And you 
see that ship away out there? Well, I’m 
on it, sailing to an island where there’s 
coral reefs, and natives diving for pearls; 
and coco palms and bananas and pine- 
apple—”’ 

“Don’t! Makes me hungry for fruit 
salad’, grinned Jimmy, interested at get- 
ting Nancy started. 

“T know!” Snips’s elfin face lighted up. 
“Why, it’s just make-believe. Like when 
Molly and I play store and I can buy 
everything because I’m rich and got a 
handful of shells. And when we dress up 
in long dresses out of Granny’s trunk.” 

Of course it was all simple to Snips now. 
Dressing up made her a grown lady with 
doll children. Sometimes the baby was 
well one minute and all broken out and 
needing a doctor the next. 

“Of course’, Nancy smiled at her. ‘You 
just put on my cheesecloth robe I wore in 
the play and a pasteboard crown I covered 
with gilt, and you’re a princess; aren’t 
you, dear?” 

So that was imagination. “T’ve got it”, 
announced Snips excitedly, “and so has 
Grandpop.” Her round blue eyes studied 
Jimmy, buried to his neck in sand. “Hasn't 
he got any, Nancy? Can’t he ever have?” 

“Here, lay off a fellow, won’t you?’ 
grumbled Jimmy. “Two to one isn’t fair. 
Three, I should say”, as Snookie came 
galloping up, determined to dig Jimmy out 
like a crab. 

Then everybody jumped as Mrs. Nevis 
called that the picnic lunch was ready. 
Later, seated sociably on the pier, three 
pairs of brown legs dangling, Jimmy, re- 
inforced by four sandwiches, invited 
trouble. 

“Just the same, nothing much happens 
around here. And you don’t have advyen- 
tures at home, silly.’ He checked him- 
self abruptly and nailed Naney with a 
query. “‘What is an adventure, anyway?” 

Nancy felt: uncomfortably that it was 
her day for definitions, and Jimmy never 
would bother with a dictionary. 

“An adventure?” Nancy began slowly, 
biting into a luscious tart for inspiration. 
“Tt’s—something wonderful that happens 
to you.”” Her dimples danced out. ‘Only 
my kind of adventure wouldn’t be yours, 
I guess. You're too hard’ to please, 
Jimmy.” 

She thought of her favorite myths, her 
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“Arabian Nights’. Yes, Jimmy should 
have had just such adventures as befell 
Sindbad, Aladdin, and Ulysses: rocs on 
powerful wings; genii that popped out of 
bottles or when you rubbed a magic lamp 
or ring in summons: winged horses, fly- 
ing carpets, Minotaurs or Hydras to battle 
for the sake of your neighbors. 

Something of this she expressed shyly, 
but Jimmy scoffed: “Aw, you and your 
fairy tales! I’d be keen for stunts like 
Michael had in my ‘Clearing Weather’ 
book. Sail round the Horn and fight 
pirates in the China Sea; have the whole 
town turn out and cheer when your ship 
finally made the home harbor after every- 
body thought you were lost.” 

“Grandpop had lots of adventures in 
pioneer days”, reminded Nancy. “Yet he 
says this is the Wonder Age. The radio 
keeps him happy since he’s been laid up 
with a broken ankle. He says when he 
turns that dial it beats a wishing ring all 
hollow. Oh, yes, they took more X-ray 
pictures, and the doctor says Grandpop 
will be up on crutches by Thanksgiving.” 


Indian Corn 


And still later, which the autumn 

Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 

And the soft and juicy kernels 

Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 

Then the ripened ears he gathered, 

Stripped the withered husks from off 
them, 

_As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth 
us with benefits.—Psalm laviii. 19. 


“Now there’s a regular scout”, Jimmy 
remarked with enthusiasm. “Talk about 
adventures!” For Nancy’s grandfather 
had, as a mere boy, enlisted under Lin- 
coln. He had come West in a covered 
wagon, had fought Indians, panned gold, 
and helped build railroads. . 

“There’s another tart apiece’, an- 
nounced Snips with satisfaction, and gave 
Snookie the last sandwich. How long the 
tall young man in tweeds had been stand- 
ing there by the dune, aiming a camera at 
them, nobody could guess. 

“Hold everything! I want you as you 
were!” he called cheerfully when he was 
discovered. 


“But Mr. Jones!” protested Nancy, feel- - 


ing the oceasion called for ruffled voile 
and silk socks. . However, the tanned 
young man had already reeled off their 
beach picnic with his movie camera, and 
was preparing a larger one for auto- 
chromes which would reproduce the vivid 
hues of sea, sky, and bathing suits. 

“He's advertising the Cove’, murmured 
Jimmy. “I wish they’d boost this place 
till it would be as big as San Francisco 
and—” 

“How would you all like to pile into my 
car and go to San Pedro?’ Mr. Jones 
inquired unexpectedly. “Could you be 
ready in twenty minutes?” 
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“Would we?” 

“Could we?” 

A “Py say 7 

q It was nothing less than magic, the 

speed with which children’s feet and 

| puppy's twinkled homeward “to ask’. 
Grandpop took time from his radio pro- 
gram to say a bit wistfully: “Then you'll 

- see some warships. Part of the fleet’s out 

_ there. And the paper says three sub- 
marines came in from Honolulu last 
night.” 

| ] “Isn't Mr. Jones simply darling to take 
us?” lilted Nancy, fresh as a posy in her 
white linen with the green scarf. 

’ That was a trip to remember. They 

_ spent their time about the busy harbor 
with its craft of every kind, coming and 
going or rocking lazily at anchor. Fussy 
little tugs bossed big boats around, towing 
them out into deep water. Spick-and-span 
steamers, their decks crowded with gay 
tourists, turned toward Catalina Island. 

There were dignified big ships taking on 

’ cargo for Hawaii or the Orient. And far 

out, where the sea was mysterious and 

azure, the children spied half a dozen 

gray battleships, part of Uncle Sam’s fleet. 

Mr. Jones took them out in a speed-boat. 
“Aren’t you all thrilled?’ Nancy 

shouted in Jimmy’s ear as they shot out 


Our Sleeping Porch 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I love to sleep in our sleeping porch ; 
It’s next to camping outdoors; 
I’m snug in my cozy bed out there, 
No matter how hard it pours. 


And often the wind goes howling by, 
And whisties in boisterous glee; 

I cuddle down deeper and fall asleep, 
While the night wind sings to me. 


But best of all are the peaceful nights 
When the stars hold twinkling sway; 

They wink at me in my sleeping porch 
In a friendly, secret way. 


And I wink at them, till all at once, 
(It’s always a big surprise!) 

The stars are gone, and the sun is there— 
And I can’t believe my eyes! 


over the water, laughing, shrieking, 
drenched with spray. ~ 

“Those flying fish haven’t got anything 
on us!” declared Jimmy as they circled 
and cut back to harbor. 

“No fair getting home until five minutes 
of bedtime”, delightful Mr. Jones ‘decided. 
“How about a fish supper at that little 
pavilion on the rocks? Handy place to 
give left-overs to the sea gulls. And, of 

. course’, added this perfect young god- 
father, “the dinner includes ice cream”. 

“Finest time ever”, Jimmy went so far 
as to say on the drive home. 

“Perfectly gorgeous. I just loved it!” 
eried Nancy as they tumbled out at their 
cottage at exactly five minutes of bedtime. 
Sleepy little Snips, finding no words ade- 
quate, hugged Mr. Jones for thanks. 

“T declare, you youngsters are seeing 
miracles every day’’, Grandpop told them 
solemnly. “It’s the Wonder Age. Any- 
thing can happen. Things even Benjamin 
Franklin never counted on, and he was 
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mighty far-sighted. Now that Jones fel- 
low taking movies. And I recollect my 
first picture—tintype it was. And X-ray! 
Saw my own bones, I did. And radio— 
the places I get! And your dad calling 
up from New York, Nancy, and your 
mother hearing him as plain as you hear 
me.” 

Grandpop shook his bald head sagely. 
“Miracles. Changes that make my head 
spin. Automobiles. Speed-boats and air- 
planes. And I came West behind an ox 
team !” 

“He’s a pretty old man”, Jimmy was 
thinking. Aloud, he said, “Wonder what 
we can scare up to do to-morrow, Nancy?” 
His yawn said, “If only I could ever have 
adventures like fellows in books!” 

Nancy smiled; but her eyes said, “If 
only you had one bit of imagination, 
Jimmy !” 

[All rights reserved] 


News of the Air 

Brigadier General P. R. C. Groves, Brit- 
ish Air League official, estimates that, in 
all- parts of the world to-day, seventy-six 
thousand miles of air routes are in actual 
operation. Of these, the American Trans- 
continental line between New York and 
San Francisco is considered the most com- 
pletely equipped. Department of Com- 
merce figures show that in America alone, 
more than twenty-one thousand miles of 
airways, including routes from Florida to 
Porto Rico and. Panama, are now in opera- 
tion. This is nearly one-tenth of the total 
railroad mileage of the United States. 


When You Ride in the Air 

Ask yourself: “Is the plane airworthy 
and is the pilot capable?” 

Those two questions are easily answered. 
First, look on the plane’s wings or rudder 
for its Commerce identification number, 
Prefixed by “C” or “NC”, theenumber sig- 
nifies that the plane has passed rigid 
Government tests. 

Next, ask the pilot if he is licensed to 
fly. If there is any doubt, demand to see 
his license. Pilots who cannot show either 
a “transport” or a “limited commercial” 
license are breaking the law if they take 
up passengers for hire. In that case, they 
should be reported to the nearest authori- 
ties. Improperly licensed pilots, together 
with unauthorized planes, account for most 
air casualties. 


Sky Luxury 

The latest crop of inventions includes an 
airplane chair, an hour-meter (a device to 
clock a plane’s flying time), and dry-ice 
refrigerators. The airplane chair is a 
strong, light and comfortable seat which 
adjusts itself automatically to any position 
of the body. The hour-meter is the work 
of two inventors of Oakland, California. 
Electric contacts are attached to the land- 
ing gear, and an electric clock automati- 
cally starts when the wheels leave the 
ground, and stops when they land again. 
Thus are the flying hours accurately re- 
corded. Dyry-ice, otherwise known as car- 
bon dioxide ‘snow’, is particularly suit- 
able for airplane use because of the small 
weight necessary to cool the refrigerators. 
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KATHARINE HARRINGTON 
Curls 


im making fairy curls of sand— 

You have to twist them with one hand 

And twirl them carefully; 

Then Mother will take 
for me. 


their picture 


My brother sits and laughs at me— 
Do you see him grinning there? 
He says sand won’t make curls at all, 
But mine make sea nymphs’ hair. 


Sea Castles 


The sea caresses the little folk 
Who love her silent shore; 

She tells them tales of sharks and whales 
Brimftul of fairy lore. 


The children frolic all day long 
On her sands beneath the sun; 

Slyly she hides her turning tides, 
And chases them as in fun. 


She storms their castles 
And scatters to foam 
Hach turret and tower and sand-builded 
bower 
In a twinkling, while they roam! 


Our Beach Game 


Four in a row we try to run 

When the waves come in— 

It is heaps of fun. 

We scramble forward, and then we go, 

Slowly, backward in a row. 

But if a wave should catch one’s toes, 

Those who escape cry, “Out she goes!” 

Then, of course, there are but three 

Left to meet the rising sea; 

And when another is touched, dear me, 

The two still left say: ‘Out goes. she!” 

Then back they run, the lucky two, 

Till one is caught! Then, “Out go you!” 

The last one runs, and in great glee 

Shouts to the waves: “You can’t catch 
me!” 

But ere her boast is fairly done, 

We start again, “Four, three, two, one!” 


Our Last Day 


To-day is our very last day at the shore. 

We wish we could stay on for more and 
for more; 

But Daddy and Mother, 
back 

And live in a house instead of a shack. 


they want to go 


But what is a house after all, dearie me, 

When a fellow can live in a shack by the 
sea? 

When sister can play with a shovel and 
pail, 

And Bob has a boat we can both of us 
sail? 


folks are so funny—they make 
such a fuss! 
But anything simple is all right for us! 
Next summer we'll build them a castle. 
instead, 
But we can be happy with sand for.a bed! 


Grown 
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Two Services in Plainfield 


Observing Mr. Robinson’s tenth anni- 
versary and celebrating renewal 
of church 


A complete reconstruction of the interior 
of All Souls Unitarian Church in Plain- 
field, N.J., has been achieved, making one 
of the most beautiful small church in- 
teriors in that community. Rev. Alson 
Robinson has been minister of All Souls 
for the past ten years. 

Parishioners celebrated these two facts 
September 29, when Mr. Robinson’s anni- 
yersary was commemorated in the morn- 
ing and a service of “the church renewed 
in beauty’ was held in the evening. 
At the morning service, Mr. Robinson 
preached on ‘‘These Ten Years”. 

One of the most beautiful features of 
the renewed building is the chancel panel- 
ing, given by her children as a memorial 
to Mrs. Kathleen Ryder, for many years 
a devoted member of the church. This 
memorial was dedicated and various other 
gifts recognized at the evening service. 
The minister and people read “A Rosary 
of Things Beautiful’ responsively. A 
greeting from the churches of Plainfield 
was brought by Dr. John J. Moment of 
the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa, gave an address on “The Background 
of a Free Faith’, and Dr. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., gave “The Out- 
look of a Free Church”. 

The curved pews have been replaced by 
straight pews of a modern type. The 
erection of a wall on either side of the 
interior, broken at intervals by pointed 
arches, changes the former side aisles of 
the chureh into spaces resembling cloisters 
in the conventional Gothic church, at the 
same time giving the effect of depth and 
perspective to the entire interior. The 
recess formerly occupied by the pulpit has 
been changed into a simple chancel, the 
pulpit itself having been moved to the 
South wall. The woodwork, both in design 
and coloring, is now uniform throughout. 
The color scheme is gray and dark oak, 
which, together with the fact that new 
rafters have been added to the ceiling, 
gives a feeling of height and perspective. 


The architect for these changes was 
H. K. White of the firm of Wilder and 


White, New York City, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of All Souls Church. 


Of the Mercury Article 


“The Listener’, commenting in The 
Boston Bvening Transcript on Mortimer 
Smith’s article on “The Unitarians”, in 
the October American Mercury, says that 


the writer “probably exaggerates the 
dividing or disrupting effect of what he 
calls the ‘humanist’ movement in the 


church”, and thus ealls attention to an 
historical error: 

“One error, apparently, Mr. Mortimer 
Smith makes in his account of the Uni- 
tarians. He says that ‘they have never 
sent a single missionary to foreign lands 
to save the poor heathen’. It is true that 
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they have never worried about the fate 
of the poor heathen in the future life; 
but what about Rev. Clay MacCauley and 
Rey. Arthur May Knapp, and their long 
and important work, in response to Japan- 
ese requests, in acting as spokesmen for 
Christianity in Japan?’ 


Elizabeth Lindsey Called 


Full-time secretary Y. P. R. U. for New 
England —Her experience 


The Young People’s Religious Union for 
the first time has a full-time New Eng- 
land field secretary, beginning October 1. 
This position has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Elizabeth S. Lindsey 
of Marblehead, Mass., who for the past 
two years has been in charge of the book 
room at the Unitarian Building in Bos- 
ton, for The Beacon Press. Miss Lindsey 
plans to visit practically all the young 


MISS 


ELIZABETH LINDSEY 


people’s societies in the Unitarian churches 
in New England. Among her earliest ap- 
pointments are addresses at the North 
Middlesex Conference in Nashua, N.H., 
October 20, and at the Worcester Confer- 
ence in Westboro, October 24. She will 
organize and develop young people’s groups 
in New England, where she will spend 
her time exclusively. 

Miss Lindsey was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe College in 1926, where she majored 
in English. In her senior year she was 
business manager of the yearbook and 
chairman of the “prom-tea” dance. For 
two years she was on the Junior Parish 
Committee of the First Parish Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., and has preached the 
sermon on Young People’s Sunday at 
Cambridge, Concord, N.H., Peabody, and 
Marblehead, Mass. For a year she was 
parish worker in Peabody, Mass., in charge 
of the Sunday-school and young people’s 
activities. She has been a director on the 
Y. P. R. U. national board, representing 
the Essex Federation, and was on the 
Shoals Committee last summer. Her ac- 
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quaintance among Unitarian young people 
has been extended through her attendance 
at Shoals conferences every year since 
1922. For two years she was in charge 
of the store at the Shoals, and at other 
times she represented The Beacon Press. 
Miss Lindsey will work from the head- 
quarters of the Y. P. R. U. at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Bequests of $30,000 
by Annie Hamilton Brown 


The late Miss Annie Hamilton Brown, 
a member and a liberal supporter of the 
First Unitarian Church in Stoneham, 
Mass., bequeathed almost her entire for- 
tune of $2,000,000 to charitable and reli- 
gious causes. The American Unitarian 
Association will receive $10,000 for gen- 
eral purposes, and another $10,000 the in- 
come of which is to be used for the benefit 
of the Stoneham church. The permanent 
fund of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society will be increased through her will 
by $10,000. 

Miss Brown died September 19. An ex- 
tensive and appreciative feature article in 
The Boston Sunday Globe of September 
29 described her various interests and 
achievements, and enumerated her numer- 
ous bequests to Massachusetts charities. 


Mr. Bartlett in Middle West 


Arthur Bartlett, administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, is now in the Middle Western 


field, arranging for preaching missions to 
be held in that territory, speaking before 
various conferences, and visiting and ad- 
vising with League chapters on their local 
problems. 

“Now Is the Time—” was the title of 
a talk which he gave before the Laymen’s 
meeting of the conference of the Iowa 
Unitarian Association in Keokuk, Iowa, 
October 1. After a visit to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to plan for a mission in that city, 
he gave an address at the evening session 
of the Michigan Conference, October 8, on 
“Another Call for Minute Men”. He 
preached the sermon at an early observ- 
ance of Laymen’s Sunday in the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh of Cincinnati, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 18, and addressed a meeting of the 
League chapters of the Ohio Valley held 
the next day in Cincinnati. He was one 
of the speakers at the Laymen’s League 
dinner in Chicago, Il, October 16, in con- 
nection with the General Conference. 
Other visits will be made to Louisville, 
Ky., and Columbus, Ohio, in the interest 
of preaching missions to be held in those 
cities. 


CepAR Raprips, IowaA.—The Professional 
Women’s Club of the People’s Church has 
been formed, with Miss Betty Pritchett as 
president, Miss Nora Gott as vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Nora Nelson as treasurer, and 
Miss Lavinia Dragoo as secretary. Busi- 
ness and professional women are members, 
and the Club holds monthly meetings. 
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Full Season of Preaching Missions 
Opens in Louisville, Ky., October 20 


HE fullest program of preaching mis- 

sions ever projected for one season by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League will begin 
October 20 at the First Unitarian Church 
in Louisville, Ky., when Dr. Horace West- 
wood, the League’s staff mission preacher, 
will open a week’s series of meetings. 
The schedule for Dr. Westwood was com- 
pleted some time ago, but additional mis- 
sions are planned with other able preach- 
ers of the Fellowship to give the addresses. 
Among these will be Rev. Charles R. Joy 
of Lowell, Mass., recently appointed an 
administrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, minister of Unity 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. Although 


operating on a limited budget, the League 


has been able thus to enlarge this work 
through the volunteer service of these 
other ministers, with the League taking 
care of their supplies for the two vacant 
Sundays of each mission. 

The Clifton Unitarian Church will co- 
eperate with the First Church in the 
Louisville mission. These meetings will 
follow a notable series of missions which 
the First Church has held during the past 
several years, with able preachers of 
varied viewpoints occupying the pulpit. 

From Louisville, Dr. Westwood goes to 
Columbus, Ohio, where the second mis- 
sion will be held in the Independent Prot- 
estant Church, November 3-10. After 


preaching Sunday morning, November 10, 
at the First Protestant St. John’s Chureh 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, for the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. Hugo 
G. Hisenlohr, he will conduct missions in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, November 17-24, and 
at Sioux City, Iowa, December 1-8. From 
January 19 to 26 there will be a mission 
at Pittsfield, Mass., after which Dr. West- 
wood will hold other missions in the South 
and in New England. 

Preachers are yet to be chosen for the 
missions in Atlanta, Ga., and Nashville, 
Tenn., both during the week of November 
10-17. Mr. Joy will give the addresses 
for the mission in Framingham, Mass., 
January 5-12. It is expected that Mr. 
Eliot will preach for a mission in Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. 

Three new titles have been added to 
the sermon pamphlets written by Dr. 
Westwood and distributed at the missions: 
“The New Revelation”, “God and the Com- 
ing Religion”, and “The Liberal Church 
of the Future”; and second printings have 
been made of other addresses. Another 
edition of the Mission Hymnal has also 
been issued, with the addition of devyo- 
tional services for the mission meetings. 

Arthur Bartlett, the League’s adminis- 
trative vice-president, is now in the Mid- 
dle Western field, making arrangements 
for the missions and speaking before vari- 
ous conferences. 


Cost of Moline, Ill. Church 
to be Met by Store Rentals 


NE of the first Unitarian churches to 

capitalize its “unearned increment” 
was opened September 15, when Rey. 
Gordon Kent preached on ‘The Golden 
Age of Religion” in the new Unity Temple 
at Moline, Ill. 

The site of the church, which was 
bought for $1,300 forty years ago, is now 
worth between forty and fifty thousand 
dollars. It was made the basis of a bond 
issue of $85,000 at five per cent., covering 
the sight and improvement. Of this, 
about $73,000 has been sold, and with 
this money a beautiful new building has 
been constructed of Pulsachrome terra 
cotta of Tudor Gofhic design, having five 
stores on the ground floor and the church 
rooms above. The income from the rental 
of the stores, which are all leased, will 
pay the interest on the bonds, and in the 
course of time will retire them. The 
church therefore gets its new home free 
of cost. 

None of the store fronts and entrances 
are on the same street as the church en- 
trance. A broad flight of stairs of easy 
gradient leads to a central foyer above, 
amply lighted by a large skylight. Around 
this are grouped the kitchen, also lighted 
by a skylight, the Alliance room, four 
class rooms with outside light, and the 
entrance to the auditorium. 

The auditorium is fully enclosed, hav- 


ing no windows. It is artificially lighted 
by indirect cove lights, and ventilated by 
three motor-driven units which supply 
either hot or cold air: All noises from 
traffic are eliminated; there is no glare 
from sunny windows, and no drafts; and 
colored light effects can be produced 
at will. : 
About one-third of the bonds were pur- 
chased by members of the congregation, 
and most of the remainder by business 
men of the city, especially those owning 
adjacent property. The new buiiding isa 
civie asset and is appreciated as such by 
the community. To the members of the 
church the beauty of the building inside 
and out is a great joy. The plant is com- 
pact, but complete and convenient. The 
society is not being burdened with a load 
of debt and will some day derive a sub- 
stantial income from the property. 


Hymn Books for Some Parish 


The First Parish Church in Arlington, 
Mass., has the following hymn books which 
it will be glad to give to any parish that 
ean make use of them: Hymns for Church 
and Home, with tunes, 1900, for Sunday- 
school, 108 copies; Hymn and Tune Book, 
with services, 1877, forty-five copies; 
Hymn and Tune Book, without services, 
nine copies. 
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Unitarian Sunday School Union 
Plans Valuable Year’s Program 


The first meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held at the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., Monday eve- 
ning, October 21. Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
of the First Parish Church, Needham, 
Mass., will speak on ‘“‘A Young Minister 
Looks at Some Church School Problems’. 

The Union is offering a valuable pro- 
gram for the coming season. Miss Marion 
Drew Bassett of Newton, Mass., will lea: 
the conference of kindergarten and prim- 
ary teachers; Mrs. H. B. Hartwell of 
Waltham, Mass., the intermediate and 
junior group; and Rey. Ernest S. Meredith 
of Watertown, Mass., the group of super- 
intendents and senior teachers, except in 
March and April, when Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes will discuss his work with senior 
pupils. 

For November, a joint meeting with the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union has 
been arranged. The speaker will be Dr. 
Douglas Horton of Brookline, Mass. At 
the December, and January meetings, Dr. 
James P. Berkeley, professor of religious 
education in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, will give a course of two lectures on 
“How to Plan the Lesson”. At the Febru- 
ary, March,. and April meetings, Prof. W. 
W. Fenn of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University will give a course of three 
lectures on the history of Unitarianism. 

The seven meetings of the year are held 
the third Monday evening of each month 
from October to April inclusive, at con- 
yeniently located churches in Boston and 
the nearer suburbs. A supper is served to 
members and delegates at six o’clock; the 
departmental conferences are held from 
seven to eight o’clock; and the general 
meeting, with the address, follows. The 
meeting is adjourned by 9.30 p.m. The 
membership is made up of delegates sent 
by the church schools and others interested, 
who may join at their own expense. 

Upon request, the monthly notices of the 
meetings will be sent to anyone interested, 
and any further information will giadly 
be given by the secretary, Mrs. Livingston 
Stebbins, whose address is 8 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


Farewell to Mr. Huizinga; 
Supplies for Norton Pulpit 


People of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Norton, Mass., and of the com- 
munity gathered September 29 to give fare- 
well good wishes to Rev. William J. 
Huizinga, who had served the church for 
the past two years and who has sailed 
for Holland, where he will study in the 
University of Leyden. The parish and its 
affiliated societies presented Mr. Huizinga 
with a white gold watch and chain. 

Rev. James ©. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
supplied this pulpit October 6, and Dr. . 
Henry H. Saunderson of Brighton, Mass., 
the following Sunday. Other supplies 
will be Dean Lee 8S. C. McCollester of the 
Tufts School of Religion, Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings of Salem, Mass., Prof. Harold K. 
B. Speight of Dartmouth, Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of Lowell, Mass., and President J. 
Edgar Park of Wheaton College. 
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Anniversary in Seattle 


Of dedication of first church building 
forty years ago—Recent gains 


The First Unitarian Church of Seattle, 
Wash., celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of the dedication of its first church build- 
ing, September 29. The service was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, 
where the church holds its regular serv- 
ices, not having at this time a building 
of its own. 

The same program and order of service 
used at the dedication forty years ago 
were followed as far as practicable, Rey. 
George T. Ashley, the present minister, 
preaching the sermon on “What Unita- 
rianism Is and Means To-day”. Five per- 
sons were in the audience who were 
present at the dedication; but none who 
took part in the dedication service was 
available for this occasion. 

Previous to 1885, occasional services 
were held in Seattle by Rev. David Utter 
and Rey. J. C. Kimball. In 1885 Rey. 
George H. Greer came and preached 
monthly in the Masonic and Pythian halls. 
Sometimes lay services were held at the 
home of Dr. Marmora DeVoe and her 
sister. The Woman’s Friendly Society 
was organized at that time, and in 1886 
the Bond of Union was signéd and the 
society incorporated. 

Rev. Samuel A. Bliot then came, a 
young man just out of the university, and 
held weekly services for several months. 
During his stay the society made notable 
growth. He was followed by Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin and Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, each of whom stayed but a short 
time. Then came Rey. Ernest C. Smith, 
who remained three years. Under his 
ministry the first church was built and 
dedicated, at Union Street and Seventh 
Avenue, now in the heart of the city. Mr. 
Smith also organized the first Sunday- 
school and church library. He was fol- 
lowed by Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr., who 
preached the dedication sermon. Mr. 
Eliot remained four years, during which 
time the church continued to grow. 

After this, occasional services were held 
for a time by Dr. Charles W. Wendie, 
and others, until Rey. J. H. Acton be- 
came the settled minister and remained 
two years. After another period of in- 
activity, Rev. William Day Simonds came, 
remaining from 1899 to 1906. During his 
ministry the first church building at the 
corner of Union and Seventh Avenue was 
sold, and a new and more commodious 
church was built at the corner of East 
Olive Street and Boylston Avenue. 

In 1908, Rev. J. D. O. Powers became 
the successor of Mr. Simonds and re 
mained until 1919. After the church had 
suffered a period of decline, it was deemed 
best to sell the property, and active sery- 
ices were suspended. In 1921 Rey. Julius 
Krolfifer came to the work under a com- 
mission from the American Unitarian 
Association and remained nearly three 
years, holding the organization together 
and making some gains. 

Then followed another period of nearly 
two years without a minister, until the 
present minister came in September, 1925, 
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and found a small nucleus of about fifty 
loyal souls. A new effort was made and 
has been carried on ever since, often under 
serious handicaps and difficulties. During 
this time the membership has a little more 
than doubled, while the average congre- 
gations and material resources have in- 
creased somewhat over fifty per cent. 
“This anniversary of the dedication of 
our first building was a real occasion for 
renewed inspiration, though we have no 
building now”, writes Mr. Ashley. ‘And 
we are already beginning to look forward 
to a time in the not distant future when 
we will have another building to dedicate 
and a strong organization to sustain it.” 


Legacy to Sandwich Church 


By the will of the late Hannah B. 
Belcher of Randolph, Mass., the First 
Parish, Federated, of Sandwich, Mass., 
will receive $5,000, the income of which is 
to be used for the general expenses of the 
church. 


A Constructive Humanism 
(Continued from page 839) 


Christianity, and on the other by the 
atheistic humanitarians, who in their at- 
tempt to liberate man will only succeed in 
leading him back to barbarism. But there 
is a group of the elect who would save the 
world from the threatening ruin. Among 
the elect leaders are the Humanists— 
Irving Babbitt, Norman Foerster, George 
Santayana, Paul More, John Cowper 
Powys, Aldous Huxley, Bertrand Russell, 
and the late William C. Brownell, that 
most discerning literary critic. 

These Humanists are not “only Protes- 
tants still protesting’—they are leaders in 
a new constructive movement, a cultural 
synthesis of the best. Unitarianism may 
move on and take its place within this con- 
structive Humanism and lead another 
advance toward the ideal. 

WiILitiAM A. MARZOLF. 

Boston, MASS. _ 


Mr. Petrie’s Position 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Lest any of your readers should think 
from my article “Theology is Dead” that 
I have become a Humanist, I wish to state 
that I intended that essay as bitter sar- 
casm. I am, as I have been since I be 
came a minister of this church, a Unita- 
rian Christian. I believe in One God, the 
Father, who is infinite in power, wisdom, 
and goodness. I believe He created the 
universe for man to grow in wisdom and 
strength of character. I believe that the 
human race is capable of growing more 
and more like Him. I believe that he who 
was most Godlike was our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I believe that man is composed of 
a material body and a spiritual soul and 
that the soul is immortal. I believe that 
man is accountable to God for the way 
he uses such talents as he possesses. I be- 
lieve it to be the business of the church to 
teach these doctrines, whether they hap- 
pen to-appeal to the modern mind or not. 

JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE. 


First Unitarian Church, 
MPMPHIS{ TENN. 
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Disagrees on “Strange Interlude 


To the Editor of THkE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

One of the readers of THE RrGISTER 
fears that what you write on the O’Neill 
drama is dangerous philosophy. 

I have carefully read “Strange Inter- 
lude” and believe it to have precisely 
the same essence and influence as the 
motion pictures and much current fiction 
that have done so much to debauch the 
sex morals of this generation. 

“Liberality”, indeed! With a certain 
set of defenders of loose and degenerate 
conduct, the excuse is always “broad- 
mindedness’’. 

With due respect to your high motive, 
I venture to say that you will find every 
pimp and panderer to the flesh on your 
side. And vice, organized or solitary, 
prizes most of all the shield of a good 
name. 

To use the parallel of Shakespeare and 
“Strange Interlude” is almost a joke—or 
a blasphemy. Shakespeare’s plays were 
written hundreds of years ago, in an 
age of low and coarse moral standards, 
but despite this disadvantage the great 
writer’s indecencies are only specks in a 
majestic order of truth and beauty. 

Eugene O’Neill lives in a better era 
than Shakespeare and, possessing able 
literary gifts, he devotes them to a sus: 
tained and graphic technique of lust. 

He is surely a competent teacher of 
how to violate the sanctities of sex life. 
He clarifies the vicious mind on its 
favorite theme. Even the dullard in the 
arts of salacity need not despair. In all 
this, I think, his much vaunted book is 
rotten to the core. 

“Strange Interlude” and all such works 
must be a great solace to that section of 
polite society who in recent years have 
outraged decency in their sex and marital 
relations. And, as for dramatic critics 
and directors, they hardly shine as re- 
liable exponents of morality. 

As an instance in point, I may remind 
you that the exalted critics raved over 
that popular piece of theatrical filth en- 
titled ‘Rain’, whose bright particular 
Star, Jeanne Hagles, died suddenly this 
week of alcoholic psychosis at thirty-five. 
The Boston Herald notes in to-day’s issue, 
“The New York eritics went into raptures 
over her performance.” 

In view of the fact that our young 
people are already suffering from a surfeit 
of sex consciousness and exploitation, in 
literature and life, I am very sorry that 
any ministers feel called upon to fan the 
flame. I consider it alike ill-judged and 
perilous. Is it not rather a time to clean 
the Augean stables? As Dr. Horton 
wisely said, “It is time to call a halt.” 

SHEED ANDERSON. 

BROOKLINE, MASS. 


HinegHamM, Mass.—The Lend-a-Hand So- 
ciety of the New North Unitarian Church 
has discovered a novel method for raising 
money. It sent its president, Mrs. John 
T. Slade, to take lessons in contract bridge, 
then organized a “contract” class to meet 
in the parish house under her direction. 
Forty-eight women from Hingham and 
vicinity attend and pay a low fee. 
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Personals 


Mrs. Hva Whiting White, who recently 
- became president of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, 
Mass., is a Unitarian who was a member 
of the old All Seuls Unitarian Church in 
Roxbury, Mass. She has rendered varied 
educational and social service for city and 
nation. She became director of the Sim- 
mons College of Social Work in 1922, and 
for many years has been head resident of 
the Elizabeth Peabody House. 


Dr. James Savage Stone of Framing- 
ham, Mass., formerly head surgeon of the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, Mass., who 
died September 28, was a layman of the 
First Parish Unitarian Church in Fram- 
ingham. He was president of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society from 1925 to 1927. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Evening Appeal 
recently published an extensive personal 
sketch of J. D. Blagden, veteran meteoro- 
logist of Memphis, who has been in the 
service of the United States Weather 
Bureau for forty-two years, and who will 
be eligible for retirement February 28, 
1936, at the age of seventy years. He is 
one of the oldest members of the First 
Unitarian Church in Memphis. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The officers of the Proctor Academy Dra- 
matic Club are: President, Merrill Bates 
of Clinton, Mass.; secretary, John Miles 
of Canton, N.Y.; treasurer, Norma Bruce 
of Melrose, Mass. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee are Priscilla Somes of 
Boston, Mass., and Frederick Tolles of 
Nashua, N.H. 

Pauline Chase, 1930, of Brockton, Mass., 
has been elected chairman of the Student 
Council for the current year. 

The Athletic Council has ratified the ap- 
pointment of Frederick Tolles as manager 
of the football team and I. Hazel Richard- 
son of Andover, N.H., as manager of the 
field hockey. 

Several members of the faculty and 
student body attended a most delightful 
recital given October 7 by Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell of Peterboro, N.H., assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher of Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass. It was held in the Uni- 


tarian Church in Franklin, N.H., for the ~ 


benefit of the MacDowell Mortgage Fund. 

Of the twenty-eight members of the 
senior and post graduate classes, eighteen 
have indicated these institutions of higher 
learning: Smith College, Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women, Radcliffe, Tufts, Norwich, 
Bradford Junior College, Brown, New 
Hampshire University, Massachusetts Ag- 
-Yieultural, Dartmouth, University of Ver- 
mont, Annapolis, Skidmore, Columbia, 
_ Bowdoin, Harvard, and the University of 
Chicago. In addition, there are members 
of the class preparing for the Conservatory 
of Music and the Plymouth Normal School, 
and one boy plans to take examinations 
in February for the Merchant Marine 
Service. 

Of the graduates for the last two years, 
one is a member of the Henry Jewett Rep- 
ertory Stock Company of Boston, Mass., 
and another is attending the Randolph- 
Macon College for Women in Virginia. 
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“T get home about six in the evening, have din- 
ner, and often go out with the family around eight 


o’clock. 


“If you wait until eight-thirty to call me on the 
telephone during the night-rate period, you may not 


find me at home. 


“Tf you call before seven, you have to pay full 


day rates. 


“But—there is a low evening rate for social calls 


from seven to eight-thirty. 
reach me at home.” 


That’s the best time to 


Traffic records show that a greater per- 
centage of calls can be completed promptly 
between seven and eight-thirty than at any 
other time in the evening. 


Plan your social calls during this period. 
Take advantage of the low evening rates 
which apply on station-to-station calls above 


forty miles. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Two graduates of last year’s class are on 
the New Hampshire freshmen squad, one 
on the Harvard freshmen squad, and an- 
other on the Boston University freshmen 
squad. Three girls are in training for the 
nursing profession, while four others are 
attending Normal Schools at Keene and 
Plymouth, N.H. A graduate of last June 
is at Bates, another at Norwich, and an- 
other at Wentworth. 

As is customary, the entire school family 
has been divided into two clubs, known as 
the “Greens” and the “Whites”. Several 
events calling for physical prowess as well 
as mental acumen are being planned for 
the winter term. 


Mount Vernon, N.Y.—A large congrega- 
tion of parishioners and strangers greated 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness at the opening 
service of the First Liberal Church, Sep- 
tember 22, when he preached the first ser- 


mon in a series on “The Holy Ghost”. 
“This power in us to respond to what is 
true and fine, and generous and beautiful, 
that is the Holy Ghost in us”, said Mr. 
Van Ness. “Here, within our own natures 
do we, as it were, come face to face with 
God. We come into contact, especially 
with this divine force, through our sub- 
conscious mind.” 


Alliance Social Service Committee 


The fall meeting of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held in Bliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Friday 
morning, October 25, at ten o’cock. A 
report of the booth maintained at the 
Eastern States Exposition held in Spring- 
field in September will be heard. The 
general topic will be Governor Frank G. 
Allen’s welfare program for Massachusetts. 


Who is he that will 
harm you 
if. ye be followers 
of that which is 
GOOD? 


I Peter 3:13 


Daniel Frohman One Speaker 
at Joint Dinner in New York 


Notable speakers will address a joint 
dinner meeting of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference and the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women, to be given Friday, Novem- 
ber 1, at the Hotel Commodore, Forty- 
second Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, minister of the Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
will give an address on “The Measure ot 
the Modern Chureh’’. Daniel Frohman of 
the Lyceum Theater will discuss “The 
Church and Drama League”. Dr. William 
L. Sullivan will speak on “Liberalism and 
the Great Simplicities”. 

All friends of liberal religion are being 
urged to attend. Mrs. Owen Voigt, 332 
West Highty-eighth Street, New York City, 
is taking care of reservations, checks for 
which should be made out to Mrs. Voigt. 


To Relieve a Double Misfortune 


For our devoted Unitarian co-worker, 
the following contributions have been re- 
ceived up to October 2. Initials of the 
givers are used, and they are thanked 
sincerely for the greatly needed help. As 
our appeal in THE ReEeIsTER of September 
26 said, our friend has undergone a surgi- 
cal operation and has spent considerable 
time convalescing in the hospital. During 
this period an added misfortune has come 
to his family. A dependent member has 
suffered an illness which has _ entailed 
surgery and care in another hospital. In 
all, there is need of $500, and small or 
large gifts will help to bring relief and 
peace of mind in this household. Please 
send contributions to either of the under- 


signed, who will make prompt acknowl- 
edgment. 
GEORGE F, PATTERSON, 
ALBERT ©. DIEFFENBACH. 

25 Beacon Street, 

30STON, MASS. 
Ds Ree. 0h vs SL O8 DY wh didc CdS sala’ creed 5.00 
(a ee. A pier 5.00 ER CA SIR ge 10.00 
Dera oe PS. oe OO » PE 1 ot a 5.00 
Mee As orice OOO rev RSs. dues 6.00 
& ETIGNG 23 5.0... 10.00 DIES sds ecu DOO 
Mrs. H. R. G 1.00 Miss G. S. T... 10.00 
Pe eh INL yy enh a a. wisee 10.00 Ae Be I. Sea. 2.00 
Miss M. J. B 5.00 Miss SED out)> 50.00 
tgs al BS Ch te 5.00 Mra FE Re. 5.00 
Ae SD Koon 10.00 Mrs. S. FW. M... 10.00 
CHABAD wes ss 15.00 ERG, care pie 10.00 
a ef 10.00 A SUP en Ae cae 5.00 
ear Mates Sete so 8 5.00 mre. Lis. Mae. G08 

$229, 00 

MrmPuHis, TeENN.—Rey. John Clarence 

Petrie, minister of the First Unitarian 


Church, is preaching a series of sermons 
on “The Problem of Evil: The Theological 
Stumblingblock of Humanism”. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE PREACHING MISSION SEASON 


of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
will open at the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., October 
20, when Dr. Horace Westwood, 
League Mission Preacher, will begin 
a week’s series of meetings. 

The schedule of missions with Dr. 
Westwood is complete for the year, 
but additional missions are being 
planned with other able ministers 
as preachers. Address all inquiries 
respecting missions to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEDN BHACON STRHHT, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at Fifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
eation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information 
SypNryY Brucw Snow, D.D., 
Avenue, Chicago. 


address President 
5659 Woodlawn 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorGE G. DAVIS, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 

For catalogue or information, address: 

The Registrar 
ILLINOIS. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Enstituted 1848 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crrrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RuTLEDGH, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNin M. Frnoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPorTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 


CHRISTIAN 
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a few weeks. 
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_ Offers Complete Restoration 


of “Old Ship” Church, Hingham 


An order has been received for the com- 
plete restoration of the ancient meeting- 
house of the First Parish, Unitarian, in 
Hingham, Mass., widely known as the 
“Old Ship” Church. Action will be taken 
at a special parish meeting to be held in 
The structure is the oldest 
church building in continuous use in 
America, having been erected in 1681, and 
it receives visits daily from lovers of early 
American architecture from all over the 
country. 

The offer comes from Eben Howard 
Gay, donor of the Chippendale Room at 
the Boston Art Museum, himself once a 
resident of Hingham, and a direct descend- 
ant of Dr. Ebenezer Gay, third minister 
of the parish. Plans and specifications 
have been prepared by Smith and Walker, 
architects of Boston, Mass. 

The parish was founded by Rey. Peter 
Hobart of Norfolk, England, who led the 
first little band of settlers to Hingham in 
1635. The building is the second to have 


been erected, parts of the first having been 


used in its construction. It has twice 
been enlarged, once in 1730: and again in 
1755, but its original timbers are still in 


'. place, apparently as strong as when they 


were fresh from the broadax, the marks 
of which are still to be seen. The name 
often given to the building, “The Old 
Ship”, probably came from the resemblance 
of the roof timbers to the frame of a 
vessel. An exact copy of these timbers 
is to be found in the ceiling of the Colonial 
Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City. 

The original seats were plain benches 
without backs. Before the year 1731 
there was no ceiling, and all was open to 
the rafters. The present pulpit was 
erected in 1755, and a portion of the 
square pews were built at this time. 
Later the whole space was covered by 
pews. In 1869, when it became necessary 
to replace the floor timbers, modern seats 
were installed. With its proposed restora- 
tion, this ancient meeting-house will as- 
suredly occupy a unique place among eariy 
American buildings. ’ 


All Tennessee Ministers 
at Memphis Installation 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie will be in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Memphis, Tenn., October 22. 
Preceding the service there will be a 
dinner for the ministers of Tennessee, 
served by the women of the Memphis 
branch of the Alliance. At the service 
the ministers of the churches at Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxyille, and Nashville will 
take part. The sermon will be preached 
by Dr. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and the welcome to 
Memphis will be given by Rev. Robert 
A. George, minister of the Memphis Con- 
gregational Church. After the service 
there will be a reception in the church 
parlors. On the following morning there 
will be morning prayer in the church, 
with a ministers’ conference afterward. 
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Lunch will be taken at one of the 
downtown hotels with the members of the 
board of the Memphis church. The after- 
noon will be devoted to sight-seeing. 

The choir at the Memphis church has 
been reorganized and is rehearsing the 
singing of the Unitarian liturgy. The in- 
stallation service will consist of the sing- 
ing of the Ordinary of Worship, Number 
Two, as used at the First Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, Il. 


Death of the Young Minister 


We gratefully acknowledge having re- 
ceived for the completely crippled young 
minister a total of $418 to date. 

Our friend died on Friday, September 
27, and we must rejoice that he is at last 
freed from his living death. 

We cannot sufficiently praise his wife. 
She has taken care of the little apartment, 
done all the cooking, nursed this abso- 
lutely helpless body, unable to raise a 
hand; and perhaps hardest task of all, 
she has read aloud hour after hour books 
of all kinds to feed the mind and soul of 
her husband in his complete imprison- 
ment. She has maintained their life in 
a spirit of good cheer and contentment 
that has been nothing short of a miracle 
of achievement. Before she returns to 
the business world, where before her mar- 
riage she was efficient and successful, she 
must have a period of rest after this long 
strain. That she has carried this load of 
care and grief so long and bravely is a 
marvel; inevitably, she is much worn. 
We appeal for at least $600 in addition 


$ to the sum of about $400 received. 


We are confident that the patient and 
sustained heroism of this indomitable 
young woman will win this measure of 
appreciation. 

Money may be sent to any one of the 


undersigned. Curtis W. REEsr, 


Henry WItper Foore, 
Louis C. CoRNISH. 


25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASS., 
October 5, 1929. 
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Norfolk-Suffolk Conference 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference will be held in the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
the afternoon and evening of Thursday, 
October 24; afternoon session at 3.30 
o'clock, supper at 6, evening service at 
7.00. Among the speakers and topics will 
be Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, “Plans for 
the Tercentenary”; Mrs. Roger 8. Forbes, 
“Ins and Outs of Parish Life’: Rev. 
Hdward H. Cotton, “A Quaker in the 
White House”. Dr. Hugene R. Shippen 
will conduct the devotional service in the 
evening, and the sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Miles Hanson on “Why Go to 
Church ?” 


Rev. F. M. Eliot at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, October 22-25, will be Rey. 
Frederick May Eliot of Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. Mr. Eliot, a graduate of Har- 
vard University and the Theological School 
in Harvard, is well known in Boston. Be- 
fore being called in 1917 to his present 
pastorate, he was for two years associate 
minister at the First Parish in Cambridge, 
Mass. Monday, October 21, Raymond C. 
Robinson, the King’s Chapel organist, will 
give an organ recital. 


Boston, Mass.—Thompson Stone re- 
cently began his duties as the new organ- 
ist and choirmaster for Arlington Street 
Church. He is the leader of both the 
Handel and Haydn Society and the Apollo 
Club of Boston. 


Lost, deserted, 
injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 
LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE THE SCHOOL YEAR STARTS 


investigate the possibilities of 


THE BEACON COURSE 
IN 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Child-centered 


Fully Graded 


Adaptable as a whole or as a supplement to material now in use. 


Send to-day for free descriptive catalog. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, 


Character-building 


Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“James, call up my dentist and see if he 
can give me an appointment.” ‘Yes, sir.” 
“And—er—James, don’t press him.” 

—Punch. 


“T hope you'll dance with me to-night, 
Mr. Jones.” “Ob, rather! I hope you 
don’t think I came here merely for 
pleasure !”—T%it-Bits. 


Would-be-Suicide: “Don’t rescue me. I 
want to die.’ Swimmer: ‘Well, you'll 
have to postpone it. J want a life-saving 
medal.’’—Pathfinder. 


“In some laundries they use the most 
scientific devices imaginable’, says a 
writer. In others they still remove the 
buttons by hand.—2Hverybody’s Weekly. 


“Can you recommend the company with 
which you are insured against accidents?” 
“Rather! I have been insured ten years 
and never had an accident.” 

—Oslo Karikaturen. 


There are can-openers on the market 
now so efficient that they will do every- 
thing except say, “It has been so warm 
to-day I thought we would enjoy a cold 
dinner.” —Life. 


Employer: “Look here, what did you 
mean by telling me you had had seven 
years’ experience in a bank when you were 
just graduated from college this June?” 
Employee: “Well, you said the firm needed 
a man with imagination.”’—Answers. 


Mr. Justice Swift recently said that the 
question of the wife having to live with 
her mother-in-law has animated society 
since the days of Adam and Eve. He 
omitted, however, to identify Eve’s mother- 
in-law.— Punch. 


Mr. Gladstone was once asked, says 
J. A. Spender, how it was possible for 
Mr. Pitt to deliver a great oration after 
drinking three bottles of port. ‘You must 
remember”, he replied, “that he was ad- 
dressing an assembly very few members 
of which had consumed less’’. 


The two small brothers were abed. 
They had been lying very still when their 


mother entered the room to say ‘‘Good- 
night.” Michael, five years old, asked, 


“Mother, why do we have a sky?” Be- 
fore his mother could answer, three-year- 
old John explained, “To keep the birds in, 
of course.” 


This is weathered, but not outworn: 
A minister consented to preach during his 
vacation in the country at an Episcopal 
church. When he arrived at the church 
on Sunday morning, the sexton welcomed 
him and said: “Do you wish a surplice, 
sir?” “Why, man, I’m a Methodist. What 
do I know about surplices? All I know 
about is deficits.” 


Turn to the right, John! More to the 
right. . Now a little bit to the left! 
Too far—I told you so. ... Back—that’s 
right—back a little more .... Turn it! 


John! That’s it....No! Will you ever 
get it? ... Gently. ... Ah, now we can 
sit back in comfort. . . . Leave it there, 


John. ...I knew if I told you how to do 
it, you'd get station KOA.—Judge. 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 


Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


A Bok: following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. A 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS 
Look in the old trunk and send me all the 
old envelopes up to 1876. Do not remove 
the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 

GEORGE HAKES, 290 Broadway, New York 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DI8- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The chureh is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday 
inclusive, Rev. Frederick May Illiot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Engene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. Rev. Bdward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School. 11.00 a.M., Morning service, 
Chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 


CLEVHLAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 A.mM., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. ; 


